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••WHITE HORSES'' 

He» the noble, refined nature, who has come round to 
a liberal point of view and from whom all his former 
fri^ids and acquaintances have withdrawn. A widower; 
was unhappily married to a melaneholy, half-mad wife, 
who ended by drowning herself. 

Shsy his two daughters' governess, emancipated, warm- 
blooded, somewhat remorseless in a refined way. Is 
r^arded by their acquaintance as the evil spirit of the 
bouse; is the object of misinterpretation and scandal. 

Elder daughter; is in danger of succumbing to inactiv- 
ity and loneliness; hig^y gifted, without any application 
for her talents. 

Younger daughter; observant; dawning passions. 

The journalist; genius, vagabond. 



DRAFT 

In the drawing-room of the parsonage. Dialogue be- 
tween S. and Miss B. The student comes in from a walk. 
The old retired i^pothecary calls on business; goes away. 
The family assembled. The cavalry captain. The mag- 
istrate and his daughter come to call and bring an invi- 
tation; it is accepted; then the change of views is to be 
disdosed. Hie faoiily alone; conversation turns on tiie 
white horses. 

265 
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DRAFT 

IsT Act 
In the drawing-room of the country house. The 
dergyman and the young lady; 



She 18 an intriguer and she loves him. She wishes to 
be his wife and she pursues this end with determination. 
Then he finds this out and she frankly admits it. There 
is now no more happiness in life for him. The dsemonic 
in his nature is awakened by pain and bitterness. He 
desires to die, and she is to die with him. She does so. 



FIRST ACT 



SiUing-foom at Boldt-Ramet^s. The room i$ (Mr-fashioned 
but comfortable. On the right a large stove; farther 
back a door. In the back waU^ a dovble door opening 
into the hall. To the lefty two windows^ with flowers 
in pots on the window-frames. By the farther win- 
dow, a taUe with a sewing-machine; in the corner^ 
on the right, a sofa with a table and easy chairs. 
On the walls, old family portraits, representing officers 
and dergymen. It is cflemoon. The sun is shin- 
ing into the room. 

(Bou>T-R5ifEB is sitting in a rocking-chair in front of 
the stove, reading a magazine. Miss Radeck sUs 
over by the window, worfdng at the sewing-machine.) 

Bou>T-ROicxB {letting his book drop). Wm, it is 
strange for all that. 
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BfiSB Radxck {looking at him). What la it you 
mean? 

Boldt-BOmeb. It is strange for me to be sitting here 
— in Easter week — without anything to attend to; with- 
out anything to be responsible for. 

Miss Ria>BGK. But don't you fed that is a relief? 

BoLDT-BOifSB. Yes* you may be sure I do. It's 
only at first — . Where are the giris to-day? 

Miss Bia>BCK. I expect thqr're down at the mill- 
pond skating. 

BoLDT-B5ifSB (rising). I didn't like to say so b^ore. 
For they must have some amusement. But I so greatly 
dislike their skating down on the pond. 

Miss Bia>BCK. Oh, there's no danger at all. It's 
not so deep; and besides, the ice is perfectly safe. 

Boldt-BOmbb. I know that; it isn't that I was 

^hinlring of. 

Miss Bia>ECK (looking at him). 1 see, it's on account 
of — the other thing? 

Bou>t-B(5mbb. Yes. I think there is something un- 
canny in the children skating and playing and making 
a noise just over the spot that was their mother^s death- 
bed. 

Misa Badxck. But the girls know nothing about 
that 

Boldt-BOmeb. No; but we know about it unfor- 
tunately; and therefore I cannot get rid of — . Well, 
wdl, I know of course it's meaningless; nothing but a 
sort of prejudice, or whatever we may call it; but never- 
theless 

Miss Badsck. llien you haven't got over that kind 
of thing yet? 

Boldt-B(5mxb. I doubt if I shall ever get over it 
entirdy. 
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Mns Radbgk. Then you ought to tiy whether you 
cannot recover your former standpoint 

Bou>T-R5ifniL That? Never while I'm alivef That 
I neither can nor will do* 

MiBB Ria>BCK. At all events it would have been better 
for you if you had never left it. 

BoLDT-BOifSB. And you can say that? To me? 
To me» who never knew what it was to be happy until I 
had achieved spiritual emancipation. 

Miss Radsck. Oh» you have a long way to go yet 
before you achieve comj^ete emancipation. I believe it 
would have been better for you if I had never entered 
your door. 

Bou>t-R(5heb. Then what should I have been now? 

Miss Radsck. What you were before. 

Bou>t-R5meil Yes, that is true. A creature without 
breadth of vision; without the least understanding of 
the life of reality that b struggling and working around us. 

Miss Radsck. Ah» but for all that; with a nature so 
gentle as yours; and then all that you have inherited and 
that has left its mark on you. Oh no» it's not so easy — . 
(Looks otd.) Look; here comes the Rector. 

Boldt-ROmse. Who is it? 

Miss Radbgk. Your brother-in-law. 

(Rector Hibkmann enters from the hall^ 

HsKiCANN. But what is this I see in the papen? 

RoBBNHJBUf. Have the piq>er8 come? 

Hbkmann. Yes» and they say you have resigned your 
living. 

RosBNBJBUf. I've been thinking of it for a long time. 
I cannot continue. It is impossible. 

Hbkmann. One can understand very wdl that you 
cannot associate yourself with all these gloomy pietistic 
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tendencies that have gained the upper hand in so many 
ciides. But isn't it then your duty to counteract 

BosENHJELM* Not as a clergyman. I cannot con« 
tinue in that position. 

H. That I don*t understand. 

R* I ought never to have taken orders. Nor was it 
of my own free will that I did so. But» you see, it was a 
family tradition. The Church and the Army by turns — 
from father to son. And as my father was a soldier, it 
was perfectiy natural that I should take up theology. 
At that time I thought myself that it was as it should be. 

H. And now you had become so firmly fixed in it. 
What will you turn to now — ^in the prime of life ? 

R. Well, I have all the affairs of the estate 

H. That won't fill up your time; and you have 
a steward and tenants too. No, it's no use making 
any more excuses. You must and shall take part in 
public life. 

R. I had been thinking of that too — in my own way. 

H. Not in any private way of your own. You must 
enter the ranks of the party. You can see well enough 
how great a need there is. Choose a spedal line. Op- 
po3e this Mortensg&rd who's stirring up all the ignorant 
mob. And now I hear he is thinking of starting a paper. 

R. Is he ? Well, the man has gifts. He knows how 
to write and speak. 

H. Oh, my dear fellow, that's an easy matter when a 
man is not too particular as to the truth or the facts. 

R. Well, I know so littie of the facts in such matters. 

H. But I know them. And I have had occasion to 
verify this Mortensg&rd. He is one of the most unprinci- 
pled pettifoggers we have in these parts. And that's 
saying a good deal, I can tell you. 
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B. But is it not the fact that these Radicals have ac- 
complished much good in the last few years ? 

H. That I will never admit as long as I live. They ? 
What good should they accomplish? Can any good 
come from such an impure source? 

R. But have we the right to be so positive in our judg- 
ment of the source? 

EL Don't carry your humanity to extremes, my dear 
Rosenhjelm* And what is the good you have discovered ? 
Perhaps you allude to the demagogues' coup d* Etai f 

R. I don't understand such matters. But it seems 
to me that there is rather more independence in the ideas 
of individuals. 

H. And you reckon that a good thing among people 
who are so unstable and immature? I think you are 
considerably mistaken. And I must say I am greatly 
surprised to hear such words from you. You who, after 
all, have inherited all your family's respect for authority 
and good order. 

R. Who knows? — perhaps one cannot altogether 
avoid being infected by the time one lives in. 

H. Still I hope that will never be the case with either 
you or me. We will keep ourselves unstained. Will 
we not, Rosenhjelm ? 

R. To keep one's self unstiuned, so far as possible, is 
undoubtedly the task of everyone. 

H. Yes, and to spread purity around one, or in any 
case to keep contamination at a distance. 

R. There I certainly agree with you. 

H. Well, then you must also join us in acting, taking 
part in public life, combating all these fatal tendencies 

R. But, my dear fellow, if one is not made for any of 
this? 
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H. In a caltured society everyone is made to be a 
<ntizen. 

R. £yeiyone? 

H. I mean* of course, everyone who has the neces- 
sary qualifications* everyone who possesses a certain mod- 
icum of education and intelligence» I don't ask for actual 
scholarship. But ordinary education and kno^edge one 
ought really to be able to demand. Now that is what 
it would be so extremely beneficial to bring home to the 



II 

WHITE HORSES 
A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS 

BY 

Henrik Ibsen 
1886 

FIBST ACT 

An otd-fashioned, but large and comfortable eitting'foom 
at BosHEB*s. On the right, a stove; farther back, 
on the same side, a door. In the back waU, folding- 
doors opening into the hall. To the left, two windows, 
with flowers in pots on a stand. Beside the stove a 
sofa with table and easy chairs. On the walls, old 
family portraits representing officers and dergymen. 
It is Icie oftemoon. The winter sun shines into the 
room. 

(Mbs. BosBfEB is standing by the farthsst window, ar- 
ranging the flowers. Madam Heusbt enters from 
the right with a basket of table linen.) 
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Madam Hbunbt. I suppose I had better begin to Uy 
the tea-table, ma'am? 

BfBS. BosMBB. Yes» please do. He most soon be m 
now. 

Madam Hslbbt Qaying the doik). No» he won't 
come just yet; for I saw him from the kitchen 

Mbs. Bosmeb. Yes» yes 

Madam Hbusbt. —on the other side of the mill- 
pond. At first he was going straight across the foot- 
bridge; but then he turned back 

Mbs. Bosmeb. Did he? 

Madam Helbbt. Yes» and then he went all the way 
round. Ah» it's strange about such places. A place 
where a thing like that has happened — ttiere — . It stays 
there; it isn't forgotten so soon. 

Mbs. Bosmeb. No» it is not forgotten. 

Madam Hbuujt. No» indeed it isn't. 

(Ooee out to the right.) 

Mbs. Bosmeb (at the mndaw, looking otd). Forget 
Forget, ah t 

Madam Heuubt (in the doorway). I've just seen the 
Bector, ma'am. He's coming here. 

Mbs. Bosmeb. Are you sure of that? 

Madam Heuset. Yes» he went across the mill-pond. 

Mbs. Bosmeb. And my husband is not at home. 

liADAM Heuubt. The tea is ready as soon as you 
want it. 

Mbs. Bosmeb. But wait; we can't tell whether he'll 
stay. 

Madam Heumct. Yes» yes. (Oobm oidto the right.) 

Mbs. Bosmeb (goes over and opens the door to the 
halt). Good afternoon; how glad I am to see you, my 
dear Bectorl 
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RiSCTOB Gtlung (taking off his overcoat). Thanks. 
Then I am not disturbing you ? 

Mbs. Rosmeb. Oh no» how can you think so ? On 
the contrary. 

Rbctor Gylunq {coming in). Well, that's all right 
But Where's your husband ? 

Mbs. RosifBB* He has only gone for a little walk« I 
think he'll be in directly. Won't you sit down till he 
comes? 

Gylling (sits down by ths stove). Many thanks. 
There is something I should like to speak to him about. 

Mrs. Rosmeb {sits down at the table). That is for* 
tunate, for it has given us a chance of seeing you at last. 
How is it you haven't been near us before? 

Gtlling. Oh, it doesn't do to make oneself a nui- 
sance to young married people. 

Mbs. Rosmeb {smiling). H'm — we are not so very 
young, you know. 

Gtujng. Well, newly-married anyhow. But I have 
been away too, as you know, for a couple of weeks. 

Mbs. Rosmeb. Yes, we have heard of you at political 
meetings. 

Gyijjng. I've turned political agitator, as the radical 
papers call it — in speaking of us. Or perhaps you never 
see those papers? 

Mbs. SiosMEB {quicldy). Oh yes, we see them now 
and then 

Gylung. Well, then you have seen, I suppose, how 
I have been abused and slandered? What rough treat- 
ment I have had to put up with? 

Mbs. Rosmeb. Yes, but it seems to me you gave as 
good as you got. 

Gtujng. So I did, though I say it that shouldn't. 
If I have to appear in public, I am certainly not the man 
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to tam the other chedc. — But don*t let us get upon the 
subject of that painful and irritating wrangle. Tell me 
now — how do you like being mistress of the house? 

Mbs* RofiicsB (in a lower tans). I fed in every way so 
unspeakably h^>py. 

Gtlung. Wdl» Fm heartfly glad of it Nor could 
it be otherwise. A husband like Eilert Rosmer! And 
then the fact that you do not find yourself amid strange 
surroundings which you have to accustom yourself to. 
For this house and everything belonging to it has been 
like a home to you for a long time. The only di£Ference 
is that now it is all your owd. 

Mbs. Robmeb (moving a Utile nearer). My dear Ree- 
tor^you say that so sincerely that I cannot think there is 
any ill-feeling lurking in tl^ background. 

Gtlung. Ill-feeling? Why, what do you mean? 

Mbs. Robmeb. It would be only natural if you fdt a 
little hurt at seeing another in possession, where you were 
accustomed to see your own sister until a year or two 
ago. But you don*t fed that ? (Giving him her hand^ 
Thanks, my dear Rector! Thanks, thimks for that! 

Gtlung. But tell me, how on earth did you get such 
an idea into your head? That I should object — now 
that my poor sister is gone — that I should now object to 
your taking her empty place — to your making Rosmer 
happy — after all his melancholy experience — and to your 
bdng yourself happy after all your untiring care for her 
— for her, that poor irresponsible creature, who chose to 
— who ended by — leaving it all. 

Mbs. Robmkb. Oh, don*t let us speak of these gloomy 
things. DonH let us think of them. 

Gtujng. No, let us not. Let us keep to what is 
bright Tell me now, Mrs. Rosmer — . But first one 
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thing — ; may I be allowed to call you Agatha, as she 
did? 

BIBS. RosBiER (joyftdly). Oh yes, please dof (Shah- 
ing his hands.) Thanks, thanks for wanting to! 
(EiLEBT RosMEB comes in from the right.) 

Mbs. Robmer. Rosmer, do you see who is here ? 

RoBMER. Madam Helset told me. (Pressing the Rec- 
tor's hands.) Welcome back to this house, old friend. 
I knew that sooner or later things would come all right 
between us. 

Gylung. Why, man, do you mean to say you too 
have been so foolish as to fancy that I was on a strained 
footing with you ? 

Mrs. RoBiiSR. Yes, only think, it was nothing but 
fancy after all. 

RosiCER. Is that really the case, Gylling ? Then why 
did you desert us so entirely ? 

GtIiUno. Because my presence would always have 
been reminding you of the years of your unhappiness, and 
and of — the life that ended in the mill-pond. 

RosMER. Well, it was a kind and considerate thought 
of yours, Gylling. But I must tell you that it was alto- 
gether unnecessary. Neither Agnete nor little Alfred is 
a memory that it pains us to dwell upon. On the con- 
trary. We often speak of them. We feel almost as if 
they still belonged to the household. 

Gtulino. Do you really? Can you do that? 

Mrs. Robmer. Yes, why not ? 

RosMER. It is quite natural. Both Agatha and I 
were so deeply attached to those who are gone. Oh, 
it is a great happiness to have nothing to reproach oneself 
with 

Gylling. Henceforward, I declare I shall come out 
and see you every day. 
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Mrs. Rosmbb. Oh, if you would do that! 

RosMER. I wish very much that our intercourse had 
never been interrupted. There are many things that I 
would give a great deal to talk over with you» quite 
frankly, — straight from the heart 

Mrs. Robmer. Ah yes» Rosmer! Do so now. 

Gylung. Oh I can tell you I have no less to talk 
to you about. I suppose you know I have turned agi- 
tator? 

Rosmer. Yes, so you have. 

Gylung. It's quite impossible now for any thought- 
ful and right-minded man to stand idly looking on any 
longer. Now that the Radicals have really come into 
power, it is time for all well-disposed citizens to unite — 
it is high Ume, I say 

Mrs. Rosmer {vrith a suppressed smile). Don't you 
think it may even be a little late ? 

Gylung. Unquestionably it would have been better 
if we had checked the stream at an earlier point in its 
course. But who could foresee what was going to hap- 
pen? Certainly not I. But now I have had my eyes 
opened once for all; for, would you believe it? now the 
spirit of revolt has crept into the school itself. 

Rosmer. Into the school ? Into your school ? 

Gylung. I tell you it has. Into my own school. 
What do you think? It has come to my knowledge 
that the sixth-form boys — a number of them at any rate, 
have formed a society, and they take in Mortensg&rd's 
paper. 

Rosmer. H'm . 

Mrs. Rosmer. I have generally noticed that young 
men are not inclined to be Radicals. 

Gylung. Most of them are not. That is perfectly 
true. Most of us. thank Grod, are still at that age so far 
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subject to respect for authority, both at home and in 
school, that we do not lend an ear to immature criticism 
of recognised institutions. But unfortunately there are 
exceptions to the rule. And to us schoolmasters it is a 
melancholy fact that the very boys who are best equipped 
with mental ability form the exceptions. 

Mrs. Rosmer. Yes» I have noticed that too. 

Gtllino. But that makes them all the more danger- 
ous, these few black sheep. They are capable of infect- 
ing my whole flock. The whole form. The whole 
school. You see, that is why I have not hesitated to 
take an active part in these political meetings and to 
warn people against the corrupt spirit that has appeared 
among us for the moment. 

RosHER. But have you any hope that the tide can be 
stemmed in that way ? 

Gtluno. At any rate I shall have done my duty as 
a citizen in defence of the State. And I hold it the duty 
of every right-minded man with an atom of patriotism 
to do likewise. In fact, that was my principal reason for 
coming out here to-day 

RoBBfER. What? Do you mean that I should ? 

Mrs. Rosmer. But, my dear Rector, you know his 
distaste 

Gtlling. He must get over it. {To Rosmer.) You 
don't keep abreast of things. You cannot imagine the 
state things are in, all over the country. There isn't a 
single accepted idea that hasn't been tnmed topsy-turvy. 
It will be a gigantic task to get all the errors rooted 
out again. 

Rosmer. I have no doubt of it. But I am the last 
man to undertake such a task. 

Mrs. Rosmer. Rosmer, I think it is time you spoke 
out frankly. 
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Gtlung. You are too shy, Rosmer. You hold youiv 
self too much aloof from life. You gave up your liv- 
ing 

RoBMEB. Well, now I will speak. Why do you think 
I gave up my living? 

Gylling. Oh, I know that well enough. I don't 
think there was anything surprising in your feeling the 
unpleasantness of not being able to join in the pietistic 
tendencies which then found favour in so many circles 
here. 

RosMEiu I ought never to have taken orders, never 
to have entered upon that class of studies; that is the 
main point. 

Gyllino. But, my dear fellow, then you would have 
broken with one of the best and most unalterable tra- 
ditions of your family. Eilert Hannibal Rosmer was a 
soldier. Consequently his son, Eilert Alfred Rosmer, had 
to be a clergyman. Thus it has alternated for over two 
hundred years. I am well acquainted with these things, 
from my work on the family pedigree. 

Rosmer. Yes, and no doubt it was that which deter- 
mined me in those days. Or rather, there was no ques- 
tion of a determination on my part. Father — ^h'm, you 
know he was a martinet in his family circle as well as in 
his regiment — ^father would have it so, and there was Oa 
end of it. 

Gyluno (wUh a sigh). Ah, that was in the days of 
decent social conditions! 

Rosmer. And I, unfortunately, must have belonged 
to the class of young men you were talking of just now — 
those with a poor mental equipment. 

Gylling. You ! How on earth do you make that out ? 

Rosmer. Why, there wasn't a spark of rebellious 
spirit in me then. 
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Gtlling. N09 with God's help that spirit will never 
possess you. 

BoBMSR. Yet I have come to take a wider view of 
life than I used to. 

Gtlling. Look here, Rosmer — surely you are not 
so weak as to be influenced by the accident that the 
leaders of the mob have won a temporary advantage ? 

RoBMSR. I am little acquainted with Uiese questions; 
but I confess it seems to me that within the last few 
years people are beginning to show greater independence 
of thought 

Gyllino. And what if they are ? Would you really 
take that to be an improvement among unstable and im- 
mature people ? But in any case you are quite mistaken. 
Or what kind of ideas and opinions are they that are rife 
among the malcontents in your rural district? Are they 
not the same ideas and opinions that excite the ill-dis* 
posed in the town? Yes, precisely. And do you sup- 
pose the mob sucks these ideas and opinions from its own 
breast ? No, of course not — they find them in Peder 
Mortensg&rd's paper. And that's an appetising source 
to draw from! 

Mbs. Rosmer. It can't be denied that Mortensg&rd 
knows how to write. 

Gtlling. Yes, but, good heavens — a man of his 
foul antecedents! Well, the Radicals are not very par- 
ticular as regards moral character. That is why he is 
a dangerous man, this Mortensg&rd. He is one of the 
most dangerous we have here. And he may give us 
even more trouble in the future. For now he is thinking 
of enlarging his paper; it is to appear daily; I know on 
good authority that he is looking for a capable assistant. 

Rosmer. But why don't you and the others think of 
starting a pi4[>er in opposition to him ? Your friends in 
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the town could provide the ci^ital. Fm sure it would 
not be difficult 

Gylling. Ah, now you've brought me to my real 
errand. That is the very thing we have thought of. As 
far as the money question b conoemed» the undertaking 
is assured. But the conduct of the paper — the editing, 
Rosmer. -Tell me — don't you feel it your duty to under- 
take it, for the sake of the good cause? 

Rosmer. I! 

Mbs. Rosmeb. Oh, how can you ask 1 

Gyllino. I should be quite willing to try my hand 
at that style of work too; but it is altogether impossible. 
I have such a multitude of irons in the fire already. 
But for you, with no profession to tie you down 

Rosmer. In any case I have the management of the 
estate. 

Gyluno. Nonsense; the management of your estate 
doesn't take up much of your Ume. 

RosBCER. But nevertheless, it is quite impossible. I 
feel so altogether unsuitable — ; I am not fitted 

Gyllino. You can never know that until you have 
tried. Besides, the rest of us would give you as much 
help as we could. And then, too, you start with an 
immense advantage in the unbounded prestige you enjoy 
in the whole county. No other man can compare with 
you in that respect The name of Rosmer — good heav- 
ens — ^the family of Rosmer, that from time immemorial 
has stood as the symbol of all that is old and good and 
just and upright That, you see, is just what will en- 
able you to act with tenfold weight — What do you 
say, Mrs. Rosmer? 

Mrs. Rosmer {laughing). My dear Rector, I can't 
tell you how ludicrous all this seems to me. 

Gylling. What do you say ? Ludicrous ? 
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Mbs. Rosmsb. Yes, ludicrous,. For you must let me 
tell you frankly 

RosifER. No, let me say it myself 

(Madam Hbusbt appears in the doorway on the 
right). 

MjnAM Hbi^bt. There's a man out in the kitchen 
passage says he wants to see Pastor Rosmer. 

RoBMER. Oh ? Ask him to come in. 

Madam Hbibbt. Into the sitting-room ? 

RoBMER. Yes, of course. 

Madam Helset* But he looks scarcely the sort of 
man to bring into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Bosmer. Why, what does he look like, Madam 
Helset? 

Madam HBifiBT. Well, he's not much to look at, 
ma am. 

Bosmer. Did he not give his name ? 

Madam Heibet. Yes, he said his name was Uldric. 

BoBMER. Ulric? 

Madam Heiabt. Yes, and then he gave another 
name. I think it sounded like Bosen — ^holm, or some- 
thing like that 

BoBBfER. Ulric Bosen — ? Surely it can't be Ulric 
Bosenhjelm? 

Madam Heibet. Yes, that's what he said. 

Mrs. Bobmer. That unfortunate Ulric Bosenhjelm. 

GtIiUNG. That black sheep Bosenhjelm. So he's in 
these parts. 

Bobmer. Ask him to come in, Madam Helset. 

Madam Heiaet. Oh, very well. (Goes ovi.) 

Gyluno. Are you really going to have an individual 
like that in your house ? 

Bobmer. I knew him a little in the days of his pros- 
perity. 
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Mb8. Robmeb. Didn't you know him too. Rector? 

Gtlling. Never personally. H*m . 

(Madam Heibbt opens the door on the righi for 

Ulric Robenhjelii, and then withdraws^ ehutUng 

the door behind him. He hoe unkempt hair and 

beardf and is dressed like a common tramp. No 

overcoat; womrout shoes; no shirt visible. He 

wears an old pair of black gloves; a bowler hat 

under his arm and a stick in his hand.) 

RosENHjEiaM (hesitates at first, then goes quiddy up to 

the Rbctob, and holds out his hand). How are you, 

Rosmer! 

Gyluno. Excuse me; (points) there 

RosENHJELii (turns). Right, yes; there he is. How 
are you, Rosmer. I could not pass by the house without 
paying you a visit 
Rosmer. Travellers are always welcome here. 
RosENHJELM. I had no card on me; but I hope the 
elderly lady I met outside has announced me? Well, 
that's all right. (Bows.) Ah, Mrs. Rosmer, of coi»se. 
And there ? A brother of the doth, I see. 
Rosmer. The Rector. Rector Gylling. 
RosENHJELM. Gylling? Gylling? Wait a bit; 
weren't you a student of philology ? 
Gylling. Of course I was. 
RosENHJELM. Why, devil take it, then I knew 

you 

Gylling. Pardon me 

RosENHJELM. Weren't you 

Gylung. Pardon me 

RosENHJELM. — onc of thosc who got me expelled 
from the Students' Qub ? 

Gylung. Certainly; but I disdaim any doser ac- 
quaintanceship. 
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RoBENHJEiM. Welly well; nach Belieben, Herr Rector. 
IVs all one to me. I remain the man I am for all that. 

Mbs. Robmeb. You are on your way into town, Mr. 
Rosenhjelm ? 

Rossa^HJBLM. Yesy gracious lady, I am. I feel al- 
most ashamed of not knowing this part of the country. 
What is the state of feeling in this town ? You see, I*m 
thinking of getting up an evening entertainment. 

Mrs* Ro^fER. What is it to consist of? 

Rosenhjelm. Whatever may be to the taste of the 
public Could you not give me some good advice. Rec- 
tor? I will take the liberty of paying you a visit. 

Gtluno. Thanks; but you'd better apply direct to 
Peder Mortensgird. 

Rosenhjelm. Mortensgftrd ? Don't know any Mor- 
tensg&rd. What sort of an idiot is he ? 

Gtllino. Why do you call the man an idiot, if you 
don't know him? 

Rosenhjelm. Can't I tell at once by the name that 
it belongs to a plebeian ? 

Gylling. Oh ? I didn't expect that answer. 

Rosenhjelm. Perhaps you think that Ulric Rosen- 
hjelm hoI>nobs with Tom, Dick and Harry ? 

Gtllinq. So far as I know, you used to be specially 
interested in the lower orders of society. 

Rosenhjelm. Yes, I was; and I had to suffer for it. 
Persecution from those in authority; ridicule, scorn and 
mockery from the thousands of indifferent people who 
will not understand anything — and ingratitude from the 
oppressed, whom I tried to help. Look at me. Here 
you see Ulric Rosenhjelm, who belonged to good society, 
to the best society — and who was the first in good society. 
They turned me out because I had the ability and the 
courage to say and write things that the polite world 
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would rather have hidden. Now I never go into good 
society — except when I am alone. 

Gyluno. It may not be merely ability or opposition 
that determine one's destiny. It may also be one's 
mode of life. 

RosENHJBUC I understand. We have an official 
code of morality, and I have not lived in harmony with 
it. However, I am tired of that too. I will put on the 
new man, as it is written somewhere. Is there such a 
thing as a Temperance Society in the town? A Total 
Abstinence Society? I need scarcely ask. 

Gyluno. Yes; I am the president. 

RoBENHJELM. I saw that in your face! Well, it is 
by no means impossible that I may come to you and 
enroll myself as a member. 

Gtlling. Yes; I must tell you that we don't receive 
everybody without further ceremony. 

RoBENHJELM. A la bofinc heurel Ulric Rosenhjelm 
has never forced himself into that sort of Society. But 
I must not prolong my vbit. I must be on my way to 
the town and look out for a lodging. I presume there 
is a decent hotel in the place. 

Mrs. Rosmer. Mayn't I offer you anything before 
you go? 

Rosenhjelm. Of what sort? 

Mrs. Rosmer. A cup of tea, or 

Rosenhjelm. No, no, thanks. I am always loath 
to trespass on private hospitality. Good-bye. Oh, by 
the way, Rosmer; for the sake of our old friendship, will 
you do me a service ? 

Rosmer. Yes, gladly. What is it? 

Rosenhjelm. You see, I am travelling on foot. My 
things won't arrive till later. Will you lend me a shirt 
for a day or two ? 
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RosMBB. With all my heart Is there nothing else? 

BoBBNHmiM. G>uld you spare an overcoat? 

BoBMSB. Yes, yes; certainly I can. 

BoBBNHJBLM. And perhi^ a pair of winter boots— I 
have nothing but spring shoes with me. 

BoBMSB. That I can manage too. As soon as you let 
me know your address^ I will send the things in. 

BoBEKHJBLii. Not on any account So much trouble. 
I win take the trifles with me. 

BofiiCEB. As you please. G>me here with me then. 

MB8.Bo6BaBB. Let me go. Madam Helset and I will 
see to it {Ooe$ out to the right.) 

BoBMEB. Is there nothing else I can do for you? 

BoBKNHJELic. No, thanks. Well, yes, damn it, I'd 
forgotten — do you happen to have ten crowns in your 
pocket? 

BofiiCEB. I expect so. {Opem hia purae.) Here are 
fifteen. 

BoBENHJELM. Well wdl, thanks, never mind. 
Thanks in the meantime. Bemember you lent me 
fifteen. Good-bye, gentlemen. 

{Che$ out to the righL Robmer take$ leave of him, 
and ehvta the door behind him^ 

GtIiUNO. What do you think of that! This is what 
has become of the brilliant Ulric Bosenhjelml 

BoBMEB. Unfortunately; I have known it a long 
time. 

GTiaJNG. Yes, it was pretty well known. But to see 
it with one's own eyes! Such talent rendered useless by 
moral foulness — 

BoBMEB. Do you think he is past saving? Would it 
not be possible to raise him again ? 

GtijiIno. Oh, my dear fellow, how could that be 
managed? 
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Romnnt. I memo by going to work in a f orebearing— 
kindly way with him» showing confidence in him, relying 
on his good intentions — [a kind of self-knowledge-- — ] 

GTLiiiNa. Then you do rely on those intuitions? 

RoaifKB. I would ^adly do so. 

GTLiiiNa. In that case he might perhaps be usrful to 
us. The brilliant style he was once master of — ; his 
pitiless, slashing pen — ; and it did not look as if he had 
any very friendly disposition towards the Radicak 

RoaifKB. Do you mean that he might be placed in 
charge of the new paper? 

Gylung. In charge I Heaven preserve us, how can 
you think of such a thingl No, on the contrary, he 
would of course have to be kept in the background until 
he had rehabilitated himsdf . He would have to apply 
himself to leading a decent life, — in any case to be care- 
ful and to avoid public scandal. And if he could so far 
conquer himself, and if he could be induced for a cer- 
tain time to lend the good cause his bona officia — ; ob- 
serving the strictest anonymity, of course 

(Mbs. Robmbb has re-^niered in the meantime.) 

RoBMER. Has he gone? 

Mas. RoBMEB. Yes. 

Gyllino. And now I must think about leaving too. 
It b beginning to get dark. 

Mbs. Rosmeb. Won't you take tea with us ? 

GfiaLiNG. No, no, thanks; I cannot. — Well, my dear 
friend, I won't press you further to-day. You must turn 
it over in your own mind 

RoBMSB. 1?^11 you be at home to-morrow morn- 
ing ? 

Gtlung. To-morrow? Fm sony I can't say for 
certain — for 
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BofiBfSB. Never mind, FU enquire for yon in any 
case. I want to talk to you, I want to have a long talk 
with you, my dear Gylling 

Gtujng. You mean about the a£fair of the County 
New$t 

RosHER. About that and other things. 

GtiiUNO {shaking his hand). You will be welcome, 
my dear friend. And I am sure you and I will soon 
agree as to what is the duty of a good and well-disposed 
citizen in these troublous times. Good-bye, Mrs. Bos- 
mer! Good-bye, dear friends. 

(RoeifEB a$id Mbs. BoBBiSB accompany him into 
the hall. As he puts on his overcoat^ loud con- 
versation is heardf the words of which do ruA how' 
ever reach the audience. Finally ^ ^Grood-bye, 
good-bye, good-bye,'* as the Bbctob goes. Bos- 
ICEB and his wife re-enter the room.) 

Mbs. Bosmeb. What was that he was saying as I 
came in? I understood that he wanted to try Bosen- 
hjelm on the new paper. 

Bosmeb. He threw it out casually as a possibility. 
But nothing is likely to come of it. 

Mbs. Bobmeb. No, I should hope not At all events 
I have done my best that nothing shall come of it. 

Bosmeb. You, my dear? What have you done? 

Mbs. Bobmeb. Now you won't be vexed with me for 
acting on my own responsibility, will you ? Such good 
friends as we are? 

Bosmeb. Of course not; you may do everything you 
wish. But what was it? 

Mbs. Bosmeb. I gave Bosenhjelm a card of intro- 
duction to Mortensg&rd. 

Bosmeb. You did? To MortensgArdI 
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Mbs. RoBincR. Yes, I ocribbled a few hurried 
words 

BofiMKB. But jou heaid him call Mortensg&rd an 
idiot and a plebeian. 

Mbs. Bobmer. We needn't pay any attention to that 
When a man has fallen so low as Rosenhjelm, he plays 
the gentleman. He thanked me too, and promised to 
deliver the card. 

BosHEB. Oh, he did that? But perhaps Gylling 
will get hold of him to>morrow. 

Mbs. Bosmkb. If he has already compromised him- 
self with Mortensg&rd*s paper, the Couniy News won't 
be able to make use of him. 

Bosmkb. And then it will come out that it ?ras we 
who recommended him. 

Mbs. Bosmkb. What harm can that do? Haven't 
you made up your mind to have it out to-morrow ? 

Bosmkb. Yes, ihaf s settled. To-morrow it must and 
shall be done. But, dear me, how hard it is nevertheless 
to have to grieve one's faithful friends — to cause them 
real heartfelt sorrow. 

Mbs. Bosmkb. Is that all, Bosmer? Is it not 
something that survives in you, without your know- 
ing it? 

Bosmkb. My dear, what should it be? Do you mean 
uncertainty or doubt? 

Mbs. Bosmkb. Not exactly that. 

Bosmkb. No, you may depend upon that I feel so 
free, so sure of myself. {Sits down beside her.) You 
have faithfully helped me. My former self is dead. I 
look upon it as one looks upon a corpse. 

Mbs. Bosmkb. Yes, but that is just when these 
white horses appear. 
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RoBMSB. White horses? What white horses ? 

(Madam Helbbt brings in the tea-um and puis it on 
the table.) 

Mrs. Robmeb. What was it you told me once, Madain 
Helset ? You said that from time immemorial a strange 
thing^ happened here whenever one of the family died. 

Madam Heibst. Yes, it's as true as Tm alive. Then 
the white horse comes. 

RoBMBB. Oh, that old family legend 

Mbs. Rosmeb. In it comes when the night is far gone. 
Into the courtyard. Through closed gates. Neighs 
loudly. Launches out with its hind legs, gallops once 
round and then out again and away at full speed. 

Madam Heiabt. Yes, that's how it is. Both my 
mother and my grandmother have seen it. 

Mbs. Robmeb. And you too ? 

Madam Helbet. Oh, I'm not so sure whether I've 
seen anything myself. I don't generally believe in such 
things. But this about the white horse — I do believe in 
that. And I shall believe in it till the day of my death. 
Well, now I'll go and (Ooes out to the right.) 

RoBhSER (after a short eHenee). Do you mean that this 
can be applied to me ? 

Mbs. Robmeb. All the emancipated people I have 
known — all those who believe themselves to be emanci- 
pated — every one of them has had somewhere or other 
a white horse like this, which they never give up believing 
in. 

Robmeb. And complete emancipation, you think, 
means 

Mbs. Robmeb. It means getting rid of one's white 
horses. [We must have light, Rosmer.] 

Madam Hei^et [(in the doorway to the right)]. Here 
b the lamp, ma'am. 
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SECOND ACT 

The siUing^foom d Johannes Roimer^s. It is forenoon. 
(BoucBB if walking about the room and puUing on hie 

overcoaL Mbs. Bosmbb ie bruehing hie hat^ which 

ehe then hands to him.) 

Bosmau To think that I oould have been so cow- 
aitlly» so shy, so afraid of telling them everything frankly. 

Mas. BosMSB. Yes, was it not strange? 

BosiiXB. I don't understand it mysdf . 

Mbs. Bosmsb. But now it is over. There now. Go 
straight in to the Bector. 

BosiiXB. Fm going straight in 

Mbs. Bosmeb. And then come back as soon as you 
can. I'm excited to hear what he will say. 

BosifSB. Don't be too impatient Grood-bye for the 
present Good-byel 

Mas. BosMSB. 6ood-bye» dear Bosmerl 
{He opens the door to the halL Mbs. Bosmeb goes 
out with him. At the same moment Bector 
Gtlung, in outdoor dothes^ comes into the haU.) 

Bosmbb. What! Have you come here ? 

Gtluno. Yes, I have. 

BosMEB. And I was just on my way to you. 

Gtlung. I did not want to wait; and I was not so 
sure that you would come 

BosMSB. Well, take off your coat 

Gtujno. If you will permit me. 
{He takes off his overcoat and lays ii on a chair. 
BoBMSB does the same.) 

BosMEB. Is there anything wrong with you? You 
look so serious. 
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GtiiLINO. I should be ^imi to sptak to yoa in private. 
Could we go into your study? 

Mbb. Bosmsb. It is not tidy yet Stay here; I have 
to go out {OoeM out to ihs right.) 

BosifBB. What is it then? Has Ulric Sejerhjehn 
been to see you ? 

Gtluno. No; and he's not likely to come either. 
But he is already bdng talked about He introduced 
himsdf in a fine fashion. 

BosiiXB. Well? 

Gtluno. He took up his quarters in a low house, 
spent the evening in a low tavern — in the lowest company 
of course — and drank and stood treat as long as he had 
any money; then he he^ok abusing the whole company 
as a set of disreputable blackguards — and so far he was 
quite right; — whereupon thqr thrashed him and pitched 
him out of doors. 

BosMEB. So he is incorrigible* 

Gtlung. He had pawned the overcoat too; but I 
am told that has been redeemed for him. And can you 
guess by whom? 

BosHKB. By whom then? 

Gtlling. By Mr. Mortensgfad. Sejerhjelm's first 
visit was to the ^ idiot" and ^plebeian.'* 

BosMKB. Bebecca prophesied that yesterday. 

GtliiINO. Indeed. And that brings me to a matter 
it is my duty to warn you about, for our old, faithful 
friendship's sake. 

BosMSB. But my dear Gylling, what can that be? 

Gtllino. It is this: that Uiere are things being done 
in this house independently of you and behind your back. 

BosiiXB. Who is doing this? 

Gtujno. Your wife. I can quite tmderstand it 
Ever since the last sad years <rf Beata's life she has 
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been aocmlDnied to numage things here; but never- 
thdess— 

Rosmou My dear GyDing, yon are utterly mistaken. 
Rebecca hides nothing from me* She U3ia me every- 
thing. 

Gtlling. Then has she told you that yesterday she 
gave Sej^hjdm a card of introduction to Mortensgftid ? 

RosMEB. Yes» of course. 

Gtllino. She has — I And what do you say to that? 

RosMBB. I altogether approve of what Rebecca has 
done. 

Gtlling. Are you mad? You approve of her corre- 
sponding with the lowest and most dangerous opponent 
we have here? 

RoaicxB. I will tdl you candidly. Mortensg&rd*s 
conduct on many occasions has been repulsive to you. 
But I can no longer side with you and our friends on 
public questions. In those matters and in many others 
I must entirdy dissociate myself from you. 

Gtllino (starting back). What do you say I You» 
you will dissociate yourself from your friendsl Go over 
to the enemy's campi But that's impossible! 

RosMEB. I am not thinking of taking any part in the 
conflicts of the day. I have a horror of interfering in 
all this hubbub, of which I do not know the ins and outs. 

Gtluno. But what are you going to do then ? 

RosMKB. I will try to ennoble the work of emandpa- 
tion. Do you think I don't see all the foulness that de- 
velopment brings with it and gives rise to in its course ? 
That is what I want to oppose, to warn people against, to 
dam up, to confine, so that the stream may flow pure and 

Gtllino. Oh, Rosmer, what a confiding man you 
are! You don't know what elements you will have to 
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deal with. But when was it that 76U entered on these 
paths of aberration ? 

RosMEB. I call it comprehension. 

GyiiLENO. Call it what you will. But when» I ask ? 

RosMSB. It goes back a long time. I believe the 
foundation was laid when I was engaged on my theologi- 
cal studies. 

Gtluno. And yet you entered the Church ? 

RosMSB. Our family has always had great respect for 
the conventional. 

Gtlunq. That qualify appears to be dying out in 
the family. 

RosMSB. I think such things always die out — sooner 
or later — and then there is a reaction to the opposite. 

Gtujno. But that this should come about through 
youl And that with such a turn of mind you could ao- 
e^t the positioi^ of a clergyman 

RosMKB. But as soon as I was perfectly dear I re- 



Gtluno. Perfectly dear. About what? 

RosMBB. I can no longer accept this mystidsm. I 
must reject the whole of the old doctrine. 

Gtluno. An apostate then! A free-thinker! An 
apostate from the faith of your fathers! 

RoBMEB. I have reasons for supposing that the faith 
of my fathers did not go very deep. 

Gtlung. So you are an apostate. What have you 
now to fill up your life ? 

RoBMEB. I will continue untiringly to investigate and 
think. I wUl try» as far as possible, to get to the bot- 
tom of things. And then I will live. Be happy. 

Gtluno. Do you know that this opens an abyss of 
thoughts in my mind ? 

RosMEB. I don't understand you. 
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Gtlling. Now I will go to the root of the whok 
matter. ^U you be frank? Will you answer mj ques- 
tions candidly ? 

Rosmou Speak, my dear Gylling, ask what you will. 
I have nothing to conceal. 

Gtuunq. What was the ultimate reason why Beata 
put an end to her life? 

RosiiXB. I don't tmderstand you. Can you have 
any uncertainty on the subject? And can one ever ask for 
reasons for what an unhappy » irresponsible invalid may do? 

Gtllino. Are you certain that Beata was completdy 
irresponsible for her actions ? The doctors, at any rate, 
were by no means convinced of it. 

RoBMER. If the doctors had ever seen her as I have 
so often seen her, they would have had no doubts. 

Gtllino. I had no doubts either — then. 

RosifKB. Unhappily there wasn't the smallest room 
for doubt. I haxe told you of her unfortunate frenzies 
of passion, which she expected me to return. Oh, how 
they terrified met And then her sudden changes of mood; 
her dumb, consuming hatred 

Gtllino. Hatred? Of whom? 

RosMER. Of us, who were about her. Of me, first 
and foremost 

Gtlling. And I have to tell you that poor unhi^py 
Beata died of her love for you. 

RosMEB. What do you mean by that? 

Gtlling. In her last year — when it seemed to her 
that she could not bear her life any longer, she had re- 
course to me, to pour forth all her anguish-^^rst, because 
she declared that you were on the road to perversion 

RosMBB. But I don't think I was at that time. In 
any case I never confided to her my doubts and my in- 
ward conflicts. 
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Gtllino. That proves ail the more clearly what a 
wonderfully true intuition a deranged person may have. 

RosMSB. But why did you hide this from me ? 

GrhUNQ. I did not want to torture and harass you 
still further by disclosing these accusations, which I my- 
self did not believe in at the time* 

BoBiOBR. But now ? 

GrhUNQ. Ah, now my eyes are opened to the incred- 
ible — to your great crime 

BosMSB. Crimel 

Gyluno. Yes, to the criminal life that has been and 
is being led in your house. 

BoBMEB. I donH understand a word of this. 

GyiiLENO. Sometimes Beata came to me, weeping and 
lamenting. **Bosmer no longer loves me/' she said. 
''He loves Bebecca; and she loves him.*' 

BosiOBR. She said that! 

Gtluno. She said that And that of course made 
me think her mad. 

BosMER. Yes, you must have thought so. 

Gtllino. The last time she came to see me, she 
said: ''Now no one must stand in the way of Johannes 
and his happiness. The White Horse must soon come 
now.'* I did not understand her. 

BosMKB. Never did it occur to me that her diseased 
fancies had led her astray in that direction. My poor 
unhappy Beata. 

Gyluno, Hypocrite! 

BosMEB (vnth a start). What do you say! 

Gyllino. Can I doubt any longer, after all these 
revelations, that a criminal life was being led here — 
even then ? 

BosMEB. Let me tell you that if any other man but 
you dared—— 
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Gtllino. If it had been any other man but 70a, it 
would not have cut me to the heart like this. But you, 
Johannes Rosmer — to have to tear you out of my mind 
with a single wrench. 

RosMSB. Tell me now: you did not at the time be- 
lieve a word of these accusations of Beata's ? 

Gtujnq. How could I believe such things of a man 
like you — a man of honour^ for you were once that 

Rosmou But now ? 

Gtujno. Have you not confessed that you have long 
been secretly an i^nistate from the faith of your fathers ? 

RosMSB. I have long been in doubt and conflict 
Now I see clearly where I stand; that is the truth. But 
what then ? 

Gtlung. The rest I can surely leave you to say to 
yourself. 

RosBOBB. No» I tell you; no; I cannot You are 
bound to speak out what you mean without reserve. 

Gylunq. I mean that there cannot be any vast gulf » 
any impassable abyss between free thought and 

RosiiXB. And what ? 

Gtluno. — and free love. 

Rosmer. And you dare say this to met You are not 
ashamed of thinking and believing this! 

Gtllinq. I don't know what there is to hinder a 
man when he has once disavowed the moral command- 
ments. 

RoBMEB. Have I done that t 

Gtluno. To my mind faith and morality cannot be 
separated. And I know no other morality than our 
Christian one. 

RosMBB. And I know no Christian morality: I know 
no other morality than that I have within me. 
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Gyluno. Priy«te» human morality is but a feeble 
protection. 

BoBMSB. Oh, this boimdless fanaticism that has pos- 
sessed you. 

Gtluno. Yes, you may call me a fanatic in that 
respect To my last hour I shall hate and fight against 
thc^ fatal tendendes of the age. They have brought 
strife and disruption into my home — and into hundreds of 
others as well. They have embittered my life's work 

BosMSB. Political controversies, yes. But I do not 
mix myself up with those. 

Gtllino.* One thing cannot be separated from the 
other. And that apostacy should seize you too. Should 
separate us so irrevocably from each other. But I see it, 
I see it; — this case of yours — it is the woric of a cunning 
and remorseless woman. 

BosMKB. Not another word about her. 

Gtlung. Was it not she who from the veiy first 
brought you into the path you are now foUo^ng? 

BosMSB. Yes; to her praise be it said. And unce 
then we have faithfully worked together like two com- 
rades. 

Gyluno. You are like a child in her hands; and 
you don't see it* 

BosMisB. I am happy and free; I can live my own 
life. 

Gtujno (putting on his coat). Then see what that 
life will be like when you are cut off from all those who 
have hitherto been near to you. 

BosMEB. They cannot all be such fanatics as you. 

Gtluno. You will soon find out about that. 

{He gives a curt nod and goes out through the hall.) 
(Miss Danksbt emlers shortly c^terwmrds from the 
righi.) 
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M1B8 Dankest. I saw him go out. 

RosiOBB. He will never oome back. 

M188 Dankebt. You have told him eveiytlung. 

RoBMSR. Yes. 

Miss Danksbt. And thai? 

RosMSR. G>mplete rupture. Irremediable 

Miss Dankebt. Not irremediable, Rosmer. Just 
wait You shall see. 

Rosmer. Our old relations can never be restored. 

Miss Dankebt. Well, believe me; that is best for 
you. 

Rosmer. Yes, I know you think so. But such old 
habits are deeply rooted in me. 

Miss Dankebt. Much too deeply. You would never 
have been free if that drde had been allowed to go on 
exercising its influence on you. 

RosMEB. I am bound to tell you this. Now that I 
have openly "mthdrawn from them, they will cease to 
regard our relationship as what it is. 

Miss Dankebt. Our relationship ! 

RoBMEB. Purity of life is not to be looked for in 
apostates, he said. 

Miss Dankebt. Oh, these madmen! 

RosMEB. What is to be done ? 

Miss Dankebt. Do you wbh me to leave here? 

RosMEB. Do I wish that! 

Miss Dankebt. Well, it is not necessary on my ac- 
count. 

RosBfEB. No, it*s not, is it, Rebecca? Your spirit is 
so proud and free. Your own consciousness is sufficient 
to you. 

Miss Dankebt. Yes, it is. Why should we*ffinch 
before the low and vile thoughts of some people ? Why 
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should we make ourselves unhappy? For we should be 

RosMER. Yes» yes. 

Miss Danksbt. No> we shall keep together in good 
comradeship and help and support one another as well 
as we can. But look there ! 

BosMBB (wiih a cry). 

(Bbctob GtijiIno ha9 opened the door at the back. ) 

GtiiLENO. Well, I don't know whether I may come 
in again* 

BoBBfEB. Pray come in. 
(The Rectob comes in, keeping his overcoat on.) 

GtIbUng. What b past cannot be altered; but now 
listen, Bosmer 

BoBMEB. Fm listening, Tm listening 

GyUjINO. Is there any necessity for your sad apos- 
tacy to be proclaimed over the whole country ? 

BosiOBB. I must and will get out of the false position 
I have beai in so long. My book is ready. 

Gtujno. And you don*t consider what consequences 
this will have for you? The whole conservative press 
will attack you and your book 

Miss Dankebt. But how can you tell that, Bector ? 
You don't know the book, do you? 

Gtuung. ffm, I suppose you will accuse us of fa- 
naticism and persecution of those who differ from us. 
But tlus cannot be avoided in a period of agitation like 
ours. It is an absolute duty for every good citizen who 
has the power to do it, to root up all the dangerous weeds, 
whenever and wherever they may show themselves. 

BosMKB. Well, well; then I know what to be pre- 
pared for. 

GtIiUng. No, you don't know. It will be some- 
thing far more violent than you think. Therefore I 
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beg you, Rosmer — hold your hand; do so — yoa, the 
quiet, letiring enquirer; — this is not suited to you. 

RoBMEB. But can you ask me to be so cowardly! 

Gtlung. It b your duty to your environment 
Remember the prominent position your family has oc- 
cupied for so long. The respect you yourself enjoy. 
You will make many unstable people irresolute, vacil- 
lating, unhiqppy. 

RosifKB. Do you think so? 

Gtlijno. You surely canH have a doubt of it your- 
self? 

RosMEB. But I cannot stand loddng on for ever. 
All around, in every department of life, a luxuriant ger- 
mination is going on. And it is time that I too b^;an to 
live. I must and will be happy in this world. 

Gtijjno. I can guess where this hunt for happiness 
is derived from. Don't you seek it too. Miss Dankert? 

MiBS Dankert. It is in the air. It b one of the 
greatest things about the new age that we dare openly 
proclaim happiness as our end in life. 

Gtlijno. You do so ? 

MiBB Dankebt. Certainly I do. 

Gtlung. Is it principles of this kind that are preached 
in your new book ? 

RosiiXB. Yes, if it b rightly understood. 

Gtlleno. Poor man — you, with your conscience bur- 
dened with guilt — you think you can find happiness by 
those paths. 

Miss Dankest. Burdened with guilt! What does 
that mean? 

RoBMEB. I fed that I am free and pure. 

Gtlijng. You believe that perhaps. But you are 
mistaken. You have betrayed yourself. And unhappy 
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Beats gave you her life as a sacrifice. You are founding 
your happiness on water. Remember the mill-pond. 

{He goes.) 

BoBiCEB. But this is not true, Rebecca. 

Miss Dankest. I know that, of course. 

BosBO&iu But nevertheless — ^well, it must be said 
some time or other. Did I really love you even then ? 

Miss Daneebt. Love! You, Rosmer! 

RosBflSB. Will you go away now ? 

Miss Dankert (giving him her hand). No, my 
friend, now I stay with you. 

RoBMEB. Thanks, Rebecca! 



THIRD ACT 



Johannes Rosmer's Hudy. A door at the back; also 
on the lefi. Bookcases and shelves on the walls. A 
window on the rights and before it a writing-table^ 
covered with books and papers. — Old-fashioned fur* 
niture; a table, with table-cloth, in the middle of the 
room. 

(Johannes Rosmeb is sitting in a highrbacked chair at 
the writing'table, reading a pamphlety the pages of 
which he ciUs as he reads. There is a knock at the 
door on the left.) 

BoBHEB (wiihout turning.) Pray come in. 

(Miss West enters in a morning gown, with a news^ 
paper in her hand.) 
Miss West. Good morning. 

Rosmeb (reading). Good morning, dear. Is there 
anything you want ? 
Miss West. Here is to-day's County News. 
Rosmeb (fuming). Is there anything in it? 
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Miss Wsst. Yes, there is. (OiveM him the paper.) 

RosiiXB. Already. (Reade.) Now let us see. 

Miss West (Jbehind Atm» leaning aver the back af the 
chair, alaa reads). They wanted to be the first 

RosMSB. — to weaken the effect, yes. — ^^We can- 
not sufficiently express our contempt*' — G>ntempt? — 
^for renegades who have lain in hiding whQe the situa- 
tion remained uncertain*' — Gylling never wrote that 

MiBS West. Who knows ? 

RosMEB. No, no. ** Renegades • • . but who march 
over with colours flying as soon as victory seems as- 
sured.*' And they can write such things, that they them- 
sdves don't believe. ^When confused visionaries with 
no will of their own fall into the hands of calculating 
intriguers" — ^I won't read any more, (fiiees.) At any 
rate not now. 

Miss West. WiH you answer it? 

RoBMER. Oh, what is the use ? And my name is not 
actually mentioned either. 

Miss West. But it will soon get about that it is 
aimed at you. The calculating intriguer is of course 
myself. 

RosMER {^loaUcing nervauely about). These days of 
denunciation — ah, it is indeed a great mission to make 
an end of them. 

(Madam Helbbt opens the door on the left.) 

Miss West. What is it. Madam Helset? 

Madam Helset. It's that Mortensg&rd, who'd like 
to speak to Mr. Rosmer. 

RosMER. Mortensg&rd? What can he want ? 

Miss West. You'll let him come in, won't you ? 

Rosmer (to Madam Helset). Yes, let him come in. 
(Madam Heibet opens the door to MortsnsgIrd, 
doses U behind him and goes.) 
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MobtxnbqIbd. It is a long time since I stood before 
7<m, Pastor. 

RoBiCEB. Yes» it is years ago* I have often asked 
myself whether I did not act too harshly at that time* 

MobtiensqIbd. Do you say that» Pastor? 

RoBMEB* Well, you have found another position^ 
with which I am sure you feel more satisfied. 

MobtensqIbd. Oh yes» in a way. 

RoBMEB. Have you anything in particular to say to 
me? 

MobtbnbgIbd. First I think I ought to thank you 
for the card Mr. Hekfeldt brought me. 

BosMSB. You may thank Miss West for that 

MobtensqIbd. Of course. Miss West also. 

BfiBB West. Can you make use of him? 

MobtbnsoIbd. Unhappily, I think it is too late. 

BosMEB. Do you think so ? 

MobtensqIbd. He is not abreast of the times; 
stands so strangely outside what is going on. Looks 
upon things with eyes that may have been radical enough 
twenty years ago 

BosiaEB. Yes, \hey were. — Tell me, have you read 
to-day's County News? 

MobtensoIbd. No» not yet. 

BoflMEB. DonH say that, Mr. Mortensg&rd. I am 
sure you have read it 

MobtensqIbd. Well yes, Fve g^ced at it — here 
and there. 

BosMEB. Then you must have seen the leading ar- 
ticle? 

MobtensqIbd. Yes, it struck me as rather strange. 

BO011EB. Did you understand whom it was meant for ? 

MobtensqIbd. I donH think I could believe it my- 
self. 
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BosiisB. No, no. 

MobtknboIrd. So there is something wrong between 
yon and the other gentlemen ? 

BosiiXB. I have left that cirde. I am going to take 
up a position of my own. 

MobtenbgIbd. So you have left them. Pastor? 
Really? I didn't expect that 

Mras West. It b a step that has been long prepared, 
Mr. Mortensgfad. 

MobtensgAbd. Is it so? Must say, I didn't expect 
it Are you going to reply to this attack, Pastor? 

RosMEB. I hardly think so. I so cordially dislike 
these squabbles between man and man. 

MobtenbgIbd. But if it should be necessary — for 
perhi^ there may be more to come 

RosMEB. Do you think so? 

MobtenbgIbd. It is their usual way. And if you 
should find it difiSicult to get anything into the County 
NeiMp my paper b open to you. It would be a great 
honour to us. 

RosBCEB. Thanks. I may perhaps avail myself of 
your offer. Not in this connection. But there are other 
subjects that I wish to deal with. 

MobtenbgIbd. Whatever you like, Pastor. The 
more the better. It will be an incalculable gain to the 
cause of progress throughout the country, if a man like 
you, a Churchman, takes our side. 

RoBMEB. But look here; I must first tell you that I 
am no longer a Churchman. 

MobtenbgIbd. Of course, I know that; but your 
having resigned your living makes no difference. 

RosMEB. I don't mean that either. But the fact is 
that I no longer hold the faith of the Church. 

MobtenbgIbd, You don't hold — ? You I 
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BosifBR. No. I have entirely broken with eveiything 
of tliat sort 

MobtsnbqIrd. I should advise you to keep that to 
yourself » Mr. Bosmer. 

BosifBB. You give me that advice? 

Miss Wsst. You are at no pains to conceal your 
own opinions. 

MobtensgIbd. It would be of little use. A man who 
has once been so incautious — so unfortunate* as I 

BoBMEB. Then do you not put the truth before eveiy- 
thing? 

MobtenboIbd. I put my ends before everything. 
I have continued to be a teadier of the people; only in 
another way. What brought me to my fall was want 
and lack of knowledge. Now I wish to help as many 
as possible on the way to enlightenment and better dr- 
cumstances. And this can only be done on the path of 
freedom. 

BoBifEB. Yes» there we are quite agreed. 

MobtensgIbd. In this way I am redeeming my 
offence against society. For myself I have no hope of 
any gain. For I am civilly dead, as you know. 



in 

FROM THE FIRST ACT 

Madam Hbibbt. Yes, he said his name was Uldric. 

RosMEB. Ubic? 

Madam Heusbt. Yes» and then there was something 
more. I thought it sounded like Hetmand or something 
of the sort 
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RoflMBB (to Gtluno). That unfortunate Ulric Het- 
Bian! 

Gtluho. That black sheep Ulric Hetman? Then 
he is still alive* 
RoBMXB. Ask him to come in. Madam Helset 
Mapam Hsusbt. Oh, veiy well. {She goes out.) 

Gtllino. Are you really going to let such a man into 
your house? 

RoeMXB. I knew him a little in the days of his pros- 
perity. 

Gtllino. When last / heard of him, he was in the 
House of O>rrection. 

(Madam Hsusbt opens ike door on the right for 

VhBic EbBTMAN, and then withdraws^ shutting the 

door behind him. He is a handsome man^ wUh 

hair and beard streaked vdth grey. He is dressed 

like a common tramp; no overcoat; womrout shoes; 

no shirt visible. He wears an old pair of black 

gloves, and carries a soft, greasy bowler hat under 

his arm and a undking-stick in his hand.) 

Ulric EbBTUAN (hesitates at first, then goes quickly up 

to ihe Rbctob, and holds out his hand). How are you, 

Rosmerl 

Gtllino. Excuse me- 

EbBTMAN. Didn't expect to see me again in these 
parts, did you ? 

Gtluno. Excuse me — (Pointing.) There 

ItmMXS (turns). Right. There he is. How are you, 

Rosmer? I could not pass by Rosmersholm without 

paying you a visit. 

RosMEB. Travellers are always welcome with us. 

HsTiiCAN. I had no card on me. But I hope the 

elderly lady I met outside has duly announc^ me. 
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Well, thaf s all right {Bow to Rebecca.) Ah, Mrs. 
Rosmer, of course. 

RoBioBB. Miss West 

HfiTBiAK. A near relation, no doubt And there — 
{Pointing to ike Rector.) A brother of the doth, I see. 

RosMEB. Rector Gylling. 

HfiTBiAK. Gylling. Gylling? Wait a bit; weren't you 
a student of philology ? 

Gtijjkg. Of course I was. 

Hetman. Why Donnerwetteff then I knew you I 

Gtlung. Pardon me 

Hbtman. Weren't you 

Gtluno. Pardon me 

Hetman. — one of those champions of morality that 
got me expelled from the Students' Club ? 

Gtlung. Very likely. But I disclaim any closer ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Hetman. Well, well ; nach Belieben, Herr Rector. It's 
all one to me. Ulric Hetman remains the man he is for 
all that 

Rebecca* You are on your way into town, Mr. Het- 
man? 

Hetman. Yes, gracious lady, I am. I should be so 
unspeiJcably reluctant to lose anything of the respect of 
a young, pretty, amiable and charming lady. But un- 
happily — ^I am forced to confess it — as yet I do not know 
this part of the country. 

Gyuuno. Indeed. But you have roamed a good 
deal about other parts of the country, from what I have 
heard. 

Hetman (gruffly) . That is so, Herr Professor. I have 
undertaken fairly extensive journeys. {To RosBiER.) 
But now you shall hear my plan. I have decided to give 
a smes of lectures throughout the country. And I am 
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thinking of making this my gtarting-point» although — I 
suppose my name is not veiy familiar in these parts ? 

RosMER. No, I don't think so. 

HsniAN. Oh no» it wasn't to be expected of the in- 
habitants of such a hole-and-corner place. {To Gyl- 
laiNO.) But tell me, Herr Inspector — unter uns — have 
you a tolerably decent, reputable, and commodious Pub- 
lic Hall in your honoured city ? 

Gtluno. The hall of the Workmen's Society b the 
largest 

Hbtman. And has the Herr Docent any official in- 
fluence in this doubtless most beneficent Society ? 

Gtlling. I have nothing to do with it. 

Rebecca ((o Hbtman). You should apply to Peter 
Mortensg&rd. 

Hbtmak. Pardon^ madame — what sort of an idiot is 
he? 

RosMEB. What makes you take him for an idiot? 

Hetman* Can't one tell at once by the name that he 
is a plebeian ? 

Gyluno. I didn't expect that answer. 

Hbtman. Perhaps the Herr Professor thought that 
Ulric Hetman was ready to demean himself with anyone 
you please? But one has to conquer one's antipathy 
when one stands at a turning-point in one's career. I 
will approach this individual, will open n^otiations 

RosMEB. Are you really and seriously standing at a 
turning-point? 

Hetman. Seriously, Herr Pastor? Stand he where 
he may, Ulric Hetman always stands seriously. Now it 
is decided. One of these days I shall emerge from my 
somewhat unnoticed and unappreciated existence. The 
series of lectures that I am about to give — that is to un- 
ravel my life's greatest and newest idea. 
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RsBBCGA« What idea is that, Mr. Hetrnmn? Oh^teU 
OS ihat. 

EbBTMAN. Well* here* in a confidential circle of more 
or less dose acquuntances» there is nothing to conceal. 
I will open my long-contemplated war against all the 
landowners in the country. 

Gtllino. Against the landowners? Against the peas- 
antry then ? 

Hbtman. Certainly* Herr Professor. Are yon with 
me? 

Gtluno. I am with you in so far as I am already at 
enmity with the Radical majority 

HsTMAN. Bosh about majorities and such things! 
It*s the peasants in general that I'm at war with. Both 
the great and the small. Both the Radicab and the 
idiots 

Gtllino. But allow me, Mr. ; you can't do 

things without any party point of view whatever 

Hbtmak. Now listen to me. And follow me carefully; 
then perhaps you will be able to understand. Suppose 
now I associate myself with three or four capitalists in 
town. We establish a large factory for the preparation 
of some product or other, which has not yet been dis- 
covered. 

Gtllino. But where does this take us ? 

Hbtbian. Patience, Herr Professor. In the prepara- 
tion of this product we require all the oxygen that is con- 
tained in or brought to the atmosphere of the county 
—or we require all the carbon in the air. We — ^I and 
the other two or three capitalists might be using it to 
make diamonds of. But in both cases the air of the 
whole county would be unserviceable for men and other 
animals and for everything organic. Everyone of them 
would have to buy his portion of vital air from us — per- 
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hiqpt at an en>Tbitaot price. If not— Aeroia/ What do 
jou lay to that? 

GtIiLINO. I don't think the authorities here woold 
pennit rach an industry. 

Hbtican. I don't think so either, honoured Sir. Nor 
do I think they would permit it if our little syndicate 
proposed to use the river or the fiord in such a way that 
no fish could swim there and no craft float {Coming 
nearer.) Or perhaps you don't agree with me there ? 

Gtlung {drawing back a step). Well, well, well! Of 
course I agree. 

HsniAN. I have a faint suspicion that you think Fm 
suffering from some form of mental disease or other. 
But that is an error for the moment. I have only been 
trying to emphasise the fact that we all agree that the air 
and water of our planet are common property to every- 
body. But when the solid earth is in question — the 
ground under our feet, that no one can do without, well, 
doe iet woe Andereel Nobody breathes a word against 
the solid earth of the globe being in the hands of a com- 
paratively small band of robbers, who have made use of 
it for centuries, who are making use of it to-day, and who 
propose to make use of it for all futurity. You see, 
honoured Sirs — and you, fair lady, that is the obscure 
matter of vital importance that I wish to throw light 
upon. 

Gtlung. Doubt if it will be a profitable undertak- 
ing. 

HcncAN. What do I care for profit? It b the idea 
— my greatest and my newest idea, that matters to me. 
It struck me in a flash that mankind's sense of justice is 
suffering from partial insanity. That is the heart of the 
matter. This idea has come to me from above — or from 
below — or from the obscure inscrutable powers. It has 
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oome to me through an mspiraUon, I say. Therefore it 
is mine alone. And now I am gmng into the town to 
present it to mankind. 

BxBSOCA. But excuse me» Mr. Hetman— that idea is 
not altt^ther new. 

UwrMAH (with a Hart). What do you say— fair lady? 
My idea is not new! 

RiBBOGA. I am afraid, not altogether. We were just 
reading a book this winter that deals with something 
dmilar. 

HancAN (<o RosiasB). Does this lady speak the truth? 

BoeMXB. Yes» of course. 

HancAN. And in this book there is that about the 
land and ? 

BofiifEB. That is what the book turns upon. 

Hbtican (pale and tottering). The meeting will — 
kindly — allow me to — ^to sit down. 

(He sinks into an easy chair and sits leaning for" 
wardf wish his hands on his knees) 

Rbbbcca. Can't I fetch you something? What can 
I ? 

HancAN (gazing before him). Too late. I came too 
late. This time again. Always too late. 

Gtllino. That doesn't really make any difference, 
r m sure it will be quite new to most of the people about 
here. 

HmcAN (with a look of misery). How can it help me 
or cheer me if the whole worid thought it was new, now 
that I know myself that it is not? 

Bbbecca. Oh, how I wish I had said nothing. 

Hbtiian (rising). Fair lady — it was a hard blow 
that your love of truth dealt me. I had treasured that 
idea, brooded over it with jealous affection, felt it grow, 
thought that I should never have the heart to let it go 
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from me. And now, when I let it go» I am too late. 
This time again. Well, well» wdl! No tears of sympa- 
thy, ladies and gentlemen. I submit to no pity. De- 
serve none either. Perhi^ there is a just Nemesis in 
this. Perhiq>s there has been something or other in my 
way of living 

BoBMSB. Yes, don't you think so yourself ? 

HsniAN. I will put on a new man. And then I will 
get up one or two evening entertainments. A little dec- 
lamation and singing and so on. {To Gtllino.) Is 
there such a thing as a Temperance Society in the town ? 
A Total Abstinence Society? I need scarcely ask. 

Gtllino. Yes. I am the president 

Hetman. No, really? I shouldn't have thought it. 
Well, it is by no means impossible that I may come to 
you and enrol myself as a member for a week. 

Gtllino. Excuse me, but we don't receive members 
by the week. 

Hetman. A la bonne heure. Ulric Hetman has never 
forced himself into that sort of Society. {Turns.) But 
I must not prolong my visit in this pleasant house. I 
must be on my way to the town and select a suitable 
lodging. I presume there is a decent hotel in the place. 

Rebbcca. Mayn't I offer you anything before you 
go? 

Hetican. Of what sort, gradous lady? 

Rebecca. A cup of tea, or 

Hetman. I thank my bountiful hostess many times — 
but I am always loath to trespass on private hospitality. 
(Bows.) Good-bye, gentlefolks all! {Ooes toward the 
door^ hvi turns again.) Oh, by the way — . Pastor Bos- 
mer, for the sake of our ancient friendship, will you do 
your old friend a small service ? 

BosMBB. Yes, gladly. What is it? 
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HsTifAN. You see, I am travelling on foot at present 
My wardrobe is being sent after me. Could you lend 
me a starched shirt — ^with cuffs — for a day or two ? 

RosMBB. Certainly. Is there nothing else? 

HsniAN. Well» do you know — perhaps you could 
spare me an oldish» well-worn overcoat. 

BosBiBB. Oh yes; certainly I can. 

Hetican. And perhaps a pair of winter boots. I 
have been so imprudent as only to bring these light spring 
shoes with me. 

RoBHEiL That we can manage too. As soon as you 
let us know your address, we will send the things in. 

Hbtican. Not on any account. So much trouble. I 
will take the bagatelles with me. ' 

BoBMEB. As you please. Come here with me then. 

Bebbcca. Let me go. Madam Helset and I will see 
to it. {Ooe$ out to the right.) 

BoBifEB. Is there nothing else I can do for you ? 

Hbtican. Upon my word, I know of nothing more. 
Well, yes, damn it — now that I think of it — do you hap- 
pen to have dght crowns in your pocket? 

BosMEB. Let me see. (Opens his purse.) Here is 
a ten-crown note. 

HsniAN. Well, well, never nundl I can take it. I 
can always get it changed in the town. Thanks in the 
meantime. Bemember it was ten crowns you lent me. 
Farewdl, respected Sirs. 

{Ooes out to the right. Bosmeb takes leave of him, 
and shuts the door behind him.) 

GTiaUKO. Merciful Heaven — so that is the once brill- 
iant Ulric Hetman! 

Bosmeb. Step by step he must have gone down. 

GtUiINO. How much people thought of him! The 
lion of the capital, — in spite of all the excesses he was 
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guilty of. But then came his notorious book. And that 
broke him. 

RosMEB. Do you think he 18 past saving? 

Gtluno. He? 

RosMBB. Would it not be possible to raise him again ? 

Gtlling. Oh, my dear fdlow, how could that be 
managed? 

RoBMEB. I mean by going to work in a forbearing 
— kindly way; showing confidence in him; relying on 
his good intentions. You could see that he showed a 
kind of self-knowledge. 

Gtluno. Do you rely on the moods of such a man ? 

RosMXB. I would gladly do so. 

Gtluno. Ah» Rosmer, you always had hope, when 
nobody else had. 

MADATtf Hbusbt. I suppose I can take away the sup- 
per things. Miss ? 

Rebecca. Yes, please. 

Madam Heuet {clearing away). It was very eariy 
for the Rector to go this evening. 

Rebecca. I think we shall see Um again to-morrow. 

Madam Helbet. That you won't There's bad 
weather brewing. 

Rebecca (putting her eewing in He baeket). That's 
good. Then perhi^ I too shall have a chance of seeing 
white horses at Rosmersholm. 



FROM THE SECOND ACT 

MobtensoIbd. That I don't doubt. But it is too 
late now. I am branded once for all — branded for life. 

RoBMEB. I did not think you still took that a£f air so 
much to heart 
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MortensoIrd. Because I am now fairly well off » do 
you mean? Much better off than if I had kept my 
position at the school ? Yes, that is true. I am. But 
then think of my peculiar situation. A new age has come 
over the country. I too might have risen to anything 
—like most of the others. But — all doors were closed 
to me. The men I have fought for, and who owe it to me 
that they have risen to power and honour— they will 
have nothing to do with flie. They dare not for their 
own sake. 

RosMER* Do you think then that cowardice extends 
even to the most powerful ? 

MoRTiaraGlRD. It is not cowardice. Pastor Rosmer. 
These people can't set aside hypocrisy. If they break 
with hypocrisy, their fall b at hand. Oh yes, you may 
perhaps come to feel the smart of it yourself now. Pastor. 



MortensoIrd. Madam Helset brought it to me late 
one evening. 

RosMER. If you had inquired of Madam Helset, you 
would have learnt that my poor unhappy wife was not 
fully accountable for her actions. 

MgrtenbgIrd. I did make inquiries. Pastor Ros- 
mer. But I must say that was not the impression I re- 
ceived. 

RosMER. Was it not? Then what did Madam Hel- 
set think? 

MortensoIrd. Well, she too was strange. I could 
not exactly get at what she thought. 

RosBiER. Oh ? But what is your precise reason for 
telling me now about this incomprehensible old letter? 

MortensoIrd. To impress on you the necessity for 
extreme prudence. Pastor Rosmer. 
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BoBMEB. In my life, do you meui ? 

MobtknsgArd. Yes. 

BosMBiu Then you think that I must have something 
to conceal? 

MortbnsgIbd. Putting eveiything tc^ther, I don't 
see what other conclusion I can come to. 

BoBMEB. Then you believe me capable of leading an 
immoral life. 

MortsnsgIbd. It seems to me that such an expres- 
sion sounds strange from you now» Pastor. I should 
have thought an emancipated man would have left be- 
hind him all these old morbid considerations and scru- 
ples. 

BofiMEB. Have you done so yourself ? 

MobtenboIbd. Yes, of course. I take it that, since 
I am in this world, I have the right to live my life after 
my own mind and inclination. But of course, for one's 
own sake one must avoid falling out with the hypocrites 
and with all the victims of stupefaction one mixes with. 

BosMEB* You and I will never agree on that point, 
Mr. Mortensg&rd. 

MobtensqIbd. H'm. But in any case be cautious. 
Pastor. If anything should come out that conflicts with 
current prejudices, you may be sure the whole liberal 
movement will get tiie blame for it Good-bye, Pastor 
Bosmer. 

fbom the thibd act 

Bebecca. When I came down here from Finmark 
with Dr. West — ^I was then a year or two over twenty 

Bosmeb. Oh yes. I know that 

Bebecca. Bosmer — ^I was no longer what people call 
an — an innocent woman. 
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BofiifBB. Whal do you say! Impossible! Yoa aie 
oat of your senses. 

Gtluno. Periuqps I had better go. 

Rbbsoca. No» please stay where you are» my dear 
Rector. Yes, Bosmer — that b the truth about me from 
the b^uming. 

BoBifEB. Oht you» youl How could you — ! Who 
was he? 

Bebboca. One who had complete power over me. 
He had taught me everythmg. All the desultory infor- 
mation I had about life at that time. 

BoBMEB. But for all that! You— oh, that you could 
surrender yourself ! 

Bebbcga. I thought then that it was something that 
concerned no one but myself. If it were only hidden. — 
And hidden it was. 

6ti>liko. So that is the state of the case. 

Bebsoca Qooking at him)* After such an experience 
it is not to be wondered at that a woman should hold out. 
Hold out in spite of pretty harsh usage. Hold out to the 
last 

GtUiING. Now I understand it — perhaps. 

BoBMEB. And that is what you were when you came 
to Bosmershdm. What did you want here! 

Bebecca. I wanted to take my share in the life of 
the new era that was dawning, with its new ideas. You 
had told me about Ulric Hetman and the revolution he 
had nearly — . I wanted you to be to me what he had 
once been to you. And then, I thought, we should march 
onward in freedom, side by side. Ever onward. Ever 
farther to the front — ^But between you and perfect eman- 
cipation there rose the great, insurmountable barrier. 

BoBMEB. What barrier do you mean ? 

Bebecca. I mean this: you could grow only in the 
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sunshine — and here you were sidcening in the gloom of 
such a marriage. 

RosMEB. But we never said a word about my mar- 
riage. Never a word. I am certain ot that 

Rebecca. We did not Nor was it necessary. For 
I could see to the bottom ot your heart And then I 
went to work. 

RosMEB. Went to work? In what way? 

Gtluno. Do you mean that 

Rebecca. Yes, Rosmer — (JSttet.) Sit still. You 
too» Rector Gylling. But now it must out It was not 
you, Rosmer. You are innocent It was / — that lured 
Beata out into the paths of delusion 

RosMEB {springs up). Rebecca! 

Gtlung {rises from the sofa). The paths of delusion! 

Rebecca. The paths that led to the mill-pond. Now 
you know it, both of you. 

RosMEB. But I don't understand — . I only hear — 
and don't understand a word. 

Gtluno. Oh yes. I am beginning to understand. 

RosMEB. But what can you possibly have said? 
There was nothing — absolutely nothing to tell. 

Rebecca. There was this: we were talking together, 
reading together, working our way to emancipation to- 
gether. 

RosMEB. So she knew that 

Rebecca. She came to know that you were working 
yourself free from all the old, obsolete prejudices. 

RosBfEB. And.then? What more? I must know all now. 

Rebecca. Sometime after, I begged and implored her 
to let me go away from Rosmersholm. 

Rosmeb. Why did you want to go ? 

Rebecca. I did not want to go; I wanted to stay 
where I was. But I told her that it would be best for 
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08 all that I should go away in time. I gave her to under- 
stand that if I stayed any longer, I could not — ^I could 
not tell — ^what might hf^pen. 

BoBMSB. Then this is what you did. 

Bebbcca. Yes, Bosmer. 

BosMER. This is what you call '"going to work.'* 

Bbbbcx^a. I called it so, yes. 

BosiOBR. Have you confessed all now ? 

Bbbecca* Yes. 

GtiiLIno. Not all. 

Bebbcx^a. What more should there be ? 

Gyluno. Did you not at last give Beata to under- 
stand that it was necessaiy — not only that it would be 
wisest, but that it was necessaiy — both for your own 
sake and Bosmer's, that you should go away as soon as 
possible? 

Bebecca. Perhaps I did say something of the sort 

BoBifEB {sinks into a chair and covers his face with his 
hands). And this tissue of lies and deceit she believed 
in! Believed in it as firmly, as inmiovably, as in a gos- 
pd. {Looks up ai Rebecca.) And she never turned to me. 
Never said one word to me. Why did she not do so ? 

Bebecca. I dissuaded her so earnestly from it 

BosBCEB. Yes, yes, in everything she bowed before 
your will. And then she quietly went out of life. Effaced 
herself. Went into — the inill-pond. {Springs up.) How 
could you — how could you play this ghastly game ? 

Bebecca. I had to choose between your life and hers, 
Bosmer. Either you would have been ruined or 

BosMEB. — or Beata, yes. 

Gyluno. This is frightful! Frightful. 

Bebecca. You think then that I acted in full, cool 
self-possession ! Just as I stand here telling it all ! There 
are two sorts of will in us, I bdieve. I wanted Beati^ 
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away. But I never really bdieved that it would come 
to pass. Afl I advanced, at each step I seemed to hear 
something within me cry out: No fartherl Not a step 
farther! — And yet I could not stop. I had to venture the 
least little bit farther. Only one hair's breadth more. 
And then one more — and always one more. Have you 
never felt what it is like to be giddy? One dare not 
take another step. Nor look down. And yet one does iL 
One can't help iL One almost thinks it's a delightful 
sensation — ^. That is the way such things come abouL 

RoBMEB. Now I know how it all happened. But 
there is one thing I do not understand. How were you 
able to bring yourself to disclose your whole heartless 
conduct? 

Rebecca. It had to be done for your sake. I did 
not wish you to feel oppressed and burdened by sdf « 
reproach. 

FROM THE FOURTH ACT 

Madam Helbet. But the Pastor, he's not home yet ? 

Rebecca. If I donH see him, you can tell him that I 
will write to him — a long letter. Tell him that 

Madam Helset. But dear Miss West — that'll never 
do at all 

Rebecca. What, Madam Hdset? 

Madam Helbet. That you should go away from Ros- 
mershdm without saying good-bye to the Pastor. 

Rebecca. Well, as it happens, perhaps it b best so. 



Rebecca. G>uld you have believed such a thing of 
Pastor Rosmer and me? 
Mai>AM Helbet. Bdieved ? 
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RsBBOCA. Yes, donH you think it came like a thunder- 
dap? 

Madam Hbusbt. Oh, I won't quite say that either. 
We're all ol us human. Miss West 

Rebboca. That's veiy true. Madam Helset We are 
all of us human. 

Madam Heiabt (looking towards the luHl). Oh Ix»d — 
if that's not him coming! 

Rebboca. After all. (Resohdely.) Well,wdl; so be it. 



Rebbcxha (pointing out through the hall). Hush. Do 
you see who b coming? 

BoBMEB (fooks out). It is Ulric Hetman. 

(Ulbic Hbtbcan comes in through the haU.) 

Uuac Hetman (stops in the doorway). Bosmer — my 
boy, my boy — what b ihb I hear about you ? 

Bosmer. Have you come to stay with us? 

Hbtbcan. No. I have come to say my last farewell. 

Bebboca. Are you leaving the town again already? 

Hbtbcan. Yes. Fm shaking the dust off my feet A 
man can't live up in these parts. It's even worse than 
down bdow. 

Bosmer. I had thought that more light and freedom 
was coming. 

Hetman. So I hear. 

Bosmer (wUh a mdanchdy smOe). Your old pupil has 
not been false to you, you see. 

Hbtbcan. Beware of what you do. Don't follow my 
examj^ All my doctrine b false. Has been false from 
its v^ beginning. That I have now found out 

BoBMER. Do you no longer adhere to all the great 
ideals? 
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HfiTiiAN. Ifs all rubbishy my boy. Empty dreams. 
Nothing but moddng shadows that drag us down to de- 
struction. Humanity is past hdp. 

BoBMEB. Do you bdieve that! 

HsTiiAN. Past hdp for all eternity. 

BosiiEB. But why? Why should we believe that? 

HsTiiAN. Because a mistake was made at the veiy 
Creation. 

BoBMEB. And that mistake was ? 

Hbtman (fhrugs his shoulders). Who can say! 

BoBMEB. W^> but how can you tell that tl^ mistake 
was there? 

Hbtbcan (with a mysUrums smQe). The Master de- 
crived himsdf , my boy, 

BosiiEB. Deceived himself ? The Master? How? 

Hbtman. Are you a judge of character? 

BoBMBB. I think myself I am, but 

Hbtman. Well, in any case you used once to mix with 
artists — with various poets, I remember. 

BosMEB. Yes. 

Hbtman. DidnH you notice a peculiar trait about those 
fellows? 

BoBMBB. What trait do you mean? 

Hbtbcan. When one of these creative gentlemen had 
finished a work, which had turned out absolutely as it 
should be, he examined it and let it go. Quite calmly. 
There was nothing to be said about the work. It was as 
it should be. Didbi't you notice that, my boy ? 

BoBMBB. Yes. And it seems to me perfectly reason- 
able. 

Hbtman. I think so too. But once in a whQe the mas- 
ter might chance upon a faflure. Either he was not in the 
right mood, or in too much of a huny, or whatever it might 
be. What does my gentleman do then? Why, he puts 
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liis head on oae side. Looks at his woik with the air of 
a coDiMNasear. Examines it from eveiy side. And then 
says he: Upon my soul — ^this is good. Damned good. 

BosMER. Insecurity, you mean? 

HsracAN {nods dowJy). The master feds that there is 
a flaw in the work. And so he takes a firm stand. Inse- 
curity of consdenoe» my boy. And that is what we have 
an inhaited. That is why humanity is incurable. Past 
hdp. 

RsBBOCiU Then is life worth living? 

HnncAN. Oh yes. Only avoid doing ally things. No 
quackeiy. Let life swing right or left — just as it chances. 

RiBBBOGA. But one's self ? Each individual ? 

HsTiCAN. Eat» drink and be merry, my fair young 
]bAj. And you must take existence in the same way, Bos- 
mer. The Master forgot to give us wings. Both inner 
and outer ones. So let us crawl on the earth as Icmg as 
we can. There is nothing else to be done. 

BoBiCBE. Well, in any case there is the alternative 6t 
making an end of it all. 

Bbbboca (tftvoZtifttorily). Yes, happily. 

HsTiCAN. But surely you two can get along 

BoBiCBB. Do you think so? Then you still believe in 
tove? 

Hbtmak. My son, I believe in happiness — ^the happi- 
ness of living under the same roof with so attractive a 
companion. 

BosMBB. Unhappfly the attractiv e companion is leav- 
ing me. 

HsTiCAN. Leaving you? 

BosiiEB. To-night 

Bbbboca. In half an hour. 

Hetican. You don't seem to understand how to keep 
your women. Your first one left you too. 
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Yes, ihedkL 

HsTMAK. Brave woman* She went ot her own accord 
— to smooth your path. 

BoBiCBB. Who told yon that? 

HsTMAK. lliat blackguard Mortenaglrd let out some- 
thing about it in a letter. 

RnaifgR, I see. 

HsTiiAN. Reelect and honour her. For that wmnan 
must have had a kind of wings, it seems to me. 

BsBBOCA. Wings? Wl^ wings? 

HuncAN. Did she not raise hersdf so high that she 
could die for her love? 

RnflifwiL Ah yes — to be able to die for something. 

HimcAN. I would have taken my oath there wasn't a 
single living soul that could do it 

RosMBB. To seek death — and so bear witness of one's 
love. 

Rbbboca. I shall not go to-nij^t. 

RosMXB (uneaiUy). Yes, go! Go! 

Hetican. Stay, fair lady. To you there is no danger 
abroad. He will not let you be lured beneath the waters. 
Farewell. 

RoBMEB. Are you going now? In the dark night? 

HuncAN. The dark night is best Peace be witti you. 

(He goes out through the haU. There is a short silence 

in the room. Rbbboga is standing by the window. 

RosMXB vxdks up and down. Then he sits down in 

a choir by the UMe.) 



Madam Hxusbt. Miss West the carriage is — (Looks 
round.) Not ha:e? Out at this time of night? Well— 
I must say — . Wm — (Ooes out into the haU^ looks rounds 
and comes in again.) Not on the garden seat Ah, well, 
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wdL {Ooe$ to the window and looks out.) Good God! — 
what's that? The "White Horae! Oh no, oh no!— There 
it is. On the bridge. To-night he dares — (Shrieks 
aloud.) In the mill-race! Both of them in the mfll-racel 
(Runs to the door on the right and cries:) Hdp — hdpl 
(Stops, glances towards the window, and says in a lower 
tone) Oh no. This is past all hdp or remedy. It was 
the dead wife that took thenu 
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young invalid sculptor, who has to recruit his strength to 
get through the coming winter. For next summer he is 
promised a grant of money and a commission and other 
support, and then he will be able to go to Italy. Dreads 
the possibility of having to die without having seen the 
south and without having achieved anything good in his 
art — His ''patron^ is staying at the bcthing hoteL As- 
sumes guardianship over the invalid. Is a man of prin- 
ciple. No aid, no support this year. The grant to be 
down in black and white, ''then we will see what we can 
do next year.'' His wife, stupid, arrogant and tactless. 
Hurts the invalid, sometimes by design, sometimes unwit- 
tin^y. — Many seeondaiy persons. 

The third group consists of passing tourists, who enter 
efHsodically into the action. 

life is apparently bright, easy and lively up there be- 
neath the shadow of the mountains and in the monotony 
of sedusion. Then the idea is thrown out that this kind 
of life is a life of shadows. No energy; no struggle for 
liberation. Only longings and desires. Thus they live 
through the short, light summer. And afterwards — into 
the darkness. Then awakes the longing for the life of the 
great worid outside. But what is to be gained by that? 
With surroundings, with spiritual devdopment, demands 
and longings and desires increase. He or she, who stands 
on the height, yearns for the secrets of the future and a 
share in the life of the future and communication with dis- 
tant worids. Everywhere there is limitation. The result 
is mdancholy like a hushed, wailing song over the whole 
of human existence and over the deeds of men. A light 
summer day with the great darkness to follow — ^that is 
aU. 

Has the line of human development gone astray ? Why 
have we come to belong to the dry land ? Why not to tli^ 
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air? Why not to the sea? The longing to possess wings. 
The strange dreams that one can fly and that one does 
fl^ without being surprised at it — how is all this to be in- 
terpreted? 

We ought to possess ourselves of the sea. Build our 
dties floatbg upon the sea. Move them southward or 
northward according to the season. Leam to harness the 
storms and the weather. Some such felicity will come. 
And we — shall not be in it! Shall not live to see 
iti 

The sea's power of attraction. Longing for the sea. 
Human beings akin to the sea. Bound by the sea. De- 
pendent on the sea. Compelled to return to it A fish 
species forms a primitive link in the chain of evolution. 
Are rudiments thereof still present in the human mind? 
In the minds of certain individuals? 

Pictures of the teeming life of the sea and of that which 
is "lost for ever.** 

The sea possesses a power over one's moods that has 
the effect of a will. The sea can hypnotise. Nature in 
general can do so. The great mystery b the dependence 
of the human will on that which is "will-less.** 

She came from out by the sea» where her f ather^s par- 
sonage lay. Grew up out there — by the free, open sea. 
Became engaged to the wayward young mate — a dismissed 
naval cadet— whose ship was laid up for repairs for the 
winter in an outlying harbour. Had to break off the en- 
gagement by her father's wish. Partly also of her own 
accord. Could not forgive what came to light about his 
past So prejudiced was she at that time through her 
education in her father's home. Nor has she ever since 
quite left her prejudices behind* though she knows better. 
Stands on the border-line, hesitating and doubting. 

The mystery in her marriage — ^which she scarcely daie3 
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admowledge to hersdf ; scarody dares to think of: Imag- 
inatioii's power of attraction towards the former mie. 
Towards him who is gcHie. 

In effect— in her miccmscious view — it is he that she is 
living her married life with. 

But— on the other hand— are her husband and stq>- 
children living whdly with her? Blave not these three, 
as it were» a whole worid of memories among themsdves ? 
Th^ keep festivals, whose meaning she can only guess. 
Convenations come to a standstill — are brdcen off, when 
she comes in. She did not know her predecessor, and 
from ddicaqr the subject is not mentioned when $he is 
present There is a freemasonry between all the others in 
the house. The housekeeper and servants included. She 
is never admitted to it The others have their own affairs. 
She stands outside. 

She meets ^the strange passenger/' This is the name 
given him by the other viators. He once f dt a deq[> at- 
tachment to her. That was when she was engaged to the 
young saOor. Now he is overwoiked and has been ordered 
sea-bathing. life has not brought him what he looked 
for. He is bitter. Cutting in a jocular way. 

The sculptor tells his stoiy. Was sent to sea at twdve. 
Shipwredced five years ago. Was then seventeen. On 
that oocasicm he got his ^lesion." Lay for a long time in 
the cold sea. Inflammation of the lungs followed. Has 
never really got over it But it was a great piece of luck 
neverthdess. For it enabled him to become an artist 
Think cl bdng able to modd in the ddij^tful day, ^diich 
shapes itself so ddicatdy between one's fingers! 

What then does he think of modelling? Figures of 
gods? Or perhaps old vikings? 

No. Nothing of that sort. As soon as he can manage 
it, he will have a tiy at a big group. 
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And what is it to represent? 

Oh» it is to represent something out of his own ezperi* 
ence. 

And what was that? He really must tell it 

WeDy it b to be a young woman, a sailor's wife, lying 
asleep. And she is dreaming too. One will be able to 
see that 

Nothing more? 

Oh yes. Her husband is drowned. But he has come 
home nevertheless. In the night-time; and there he stands 
by her bedside and looks at her. 

But in heaven's name — ^he said it was to be something 
out of his own eiqperienoe! 

Yes. This is out of his own experi^ioe. In a sense. 

He has seen ?I 

WeU — he doesn't mean to say he has actually seen it, 
of course. But all the same 

And then comes the tale — fragmentary and abrupt — 
suggesting to her terrible misgivings and apprehensions. . 

^IBST Act 

The lawyer^s house, with a large, shady veranda on the 
left Garden in front and around. At the back, a hedge, 
with a small gate. Beyond the hedge, a footpath along the 
shore, shaded by trees on either side. Between the trees 
there is a view of the fiord, with high mountain peaks 
in the distance. Brilliantly clear and warm summer 
morning. 

The Painter stands with a large palette, painting some 
new posts on the veranda. The Private Teacher enters 
from the lawyer's office at the back of the house. Has 
got another execution ddayed. Thoroughly good-hearted 
man, that lawyer. Now if only the play b brought out, we 
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are over the worst Teacher, la there oompany expected 
to-day? Painter. Looks like it The dau^ters are put- 
ting flowers in vases on the veranda. T. Yes, it is a gay 
time in the tourist season. P. To-night another of the 
big boats is coming. A few words are exchanged with the 
girls, who go badmurds and forwards.— The Sculptor comes 
along the path, stops at the gate and enters into conversa- 
tion with those within. The painter embarrassed at being 
seen at such common work. Good-nature of course. Bit- 
terness against ** fashionable artists/* whose own country 
is not good enough for them. The Sctdjior comes inside. 
Wants to borrow the palette. The giris with more flowers. 
5. Is it some anniversary? The younger: Yes, mother^s 
birthday. S. Indeed! The elder (to her sistar) : Do be 
quiet! 5. says good-bye and goes. 7*. goes also. The 
lawyer comes out on to the veranda. Some words are ex- 
changed with P., who has now finished his work and goes.— 
Lawyer and daughters. He is not quite satisfied with 
the arrangements. The dder: Oh father, '"the s. p.'* 
(*" strange passenger '*) is coming this morning, you know. 
Lawyer smiles: Yes, yes, you're right Observations about 
him. Is still good-looking. An old lion oi the capital. 
The s. p. comes. Had so little opportunity of talking to 
him last night After a while the giris go. Then a 
long conversation between the friends. Details about the 
intervening years. — The wife returns from bathing. Law- 
yer says she disports herself in the water like a mermaid. 
Yes, yes, she says, the sea is pleasanter than the dry land. 
Lawyer has to go and attend to his business. — Frank and 
confidential dialogue between the two others. She has 
not been reaUy happy for the last three years. Why? 
Cannot tell him. It is so strange.— The sculptor comes 
with a large bouquet Bows and offers his congratula- 
tions.— Why? On th^ OQcasioQ <rf the anniversary.— Is 
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tibere any anniversaiy tonlaj? — Yes, it is your birthday, 
isn't itP Bfinel — The 8. p. No» Fm sure it isn't Lady. 
YThat makes you think that? 8. Miss B. let out the secret 
She said, it b mothei^s bufhday to-day. L. I seel The 
s. p. But — Oh, just so. L. takes the flowers and thanks 
hiuL Thai she enters into conversation with S. on his 
affairs. — Here foUows the dialogue abeady sketched (fn the 
2nd sheet). S. is sent down into the garden to the girls. 
The 8. p. finds him too green. Lawyer enters from his 
office. The giris from the garden room. Outburst over 
the beautiful flowers. Oh look! Where did they come 
from? Mr. P. brought them. — The s. p. For a buihday 
greeting. The younger: Oh — . The dder: There, you 
see! Lawyer (embarrassed) : My dear, etc. Don't be hurt 
about it — . The fffAs^ you see — etc Soda-water and fruit- 
syrup in the gardai room. It is cooler. Fll go and open 
the bottles. (He and the daughters go in.) The s. p. 
You are being wronged. You have no share in the life 
that is led here. L. I must not complain. For I too live 
mj own life — m a way.— You? How?— That I cannot 
tdl to anybody on earth.— Won't you go m? OUhxsj go 
mto the garden room.) 

Sboond Act 

(Up at ''the IhxMspect," a wooded hdj^t behind the 
trading station. Far below the outer fioid b seen, with 
isUnds and jutting promontories. The (^)en sea is not 
visiUe. Up on the height a flag-staff and one or two 
seats. A summer night There b a tinge of orange in 
the upper air and over the mountain peaks in the far 
distance.) 
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CHARACTERS 

Lawteb [Doctob] Wakobl. [, district physician]. 

Mbb* Wakoel, his second wife. 

Thba [Annbttb] ) his daughters by hb fonner mar- 

Fbida, a young giri ) riage. 

HERfiieB, a Civil servant [» a schoolmaster]. 

Hans L5vbtad [Ltngstband], a young sculptor. 

StbOmmb, a merchant 

Mrs. Stb5mme, his wife. 

SoiJiiSLDT [BaliiBsen], a punter. 

BalubssN} a private tutor. 

TowNSPBOPiiO, Visitors^ Steamboat Passenoebb, 

AND TOUBISTB. 

(The action takes place at a trading station in Northern 
Norway.) 



End of 1. Act 

Those lovely flowers ? 

A birthday greeting (puts them in the vase). There, 
now they are a decoration for mother's birthday. 
(The girls fall on her neck.) 



IsT Act 

A feeling of summer, life and gladness eveiywhere. 
The days pass like a holiday. Thora takes her husband 
into her confidence after the conversation with Hesler. 
Wangel disturbed at hearing of her former secret engage- 
ment Forgiveness and forgetting. Now at any rate 
she belongs to him alone. Hereafter there will be per- 
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feet confidenee between him and her and the chOdren. 
They will mutually share each other's memories. Hence- 
forth they will live together as husband and wife. She 
(agitated). As husband and wife! Yes, yes! He starts. 
Does not understand. She gives no further explanation. 

2nd Act 

Wangel tries to find the explanation ci her strange 
nature by means of hints and indirect enquiries in a con- 
versation with Hesler. It is the sea that attracts her with 
mysterious power. Wangel speaks to her about this. 
Does she wish to go to the sea? Yes, yes» she wishes to 
go to the sea! Then he is willing to move out therel 
No, no, no sacrifices like that I No wrenching away 
from here, where is his natural home. He holds to his 
purpose. She: Set me free! let me go alone! For how 
long? For ever! I cannot live with you any longer. 
Then follows the explanation. It is really with him she 
la living in marriage! 

8bd Act 

This act takes place in the secluded part of the garden, 
with bridge and bathing^iouse. Thora is staying there. 
Wangel comes to her. Then Hesler. Then at last 
Lyngstrand. Great news! The American is here! He 
has seen him!— -Scene between Thora and Johnson. What 
the sea has joined, man cannot put asunder. Wangel 
comes. Recognises the American as the mate who killed 
the captain. Calls Thora to witness. She: No, no. 
Denies all. Johnson goes: Well, now you must get ready 
to go, Thora. 
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4th Act 

Same place. Now comes the settlement between Wan- 
gel and Thonu Hesler appears. Wangel consents to 
Thora's going. Renounces his daim upon her. 



She will leave him. 

Divorce. 

He has bought her. 

She has sold herself. 
Feeling of shame over it 
This is not pure marriage. 



The first one was so. 

It was founded in freedom. 



How did you see him ? 
Just as he was in reality. 

But yesterday you said that 
you saw him as he was 
when you parted. 

Did I say that — You are 
mistaken. 

No. You said yesterday 
that at the first mo- 
ment you did not rec- 
ognise him. 

His eyes. 

In free will on both sides. 



This stands in the way. 
him as he deserves. 



Oh, if she could come to love 



The demonic attraction ci 
the entirely unknown. 

But she does not know him ! 

For that very reason. 

She did not know W. 
either. 

And then to-night the de- 
cision! 

For a whole lifetime. 

Perhaps the true future for- 
feited! 



Arenholdt 
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Life in freedom forfeited. 

Ton, you love him! 

I feel as though my place 

were with him. 
You shall see him. Speak 
to him. 

Conclusion: 

Tora : Now I come to you 
ci my own will. 



5th Act 

Arenholdty Annette* Lyngstrand and Frida in a boat 
from left to right 

Jump ashore here. No, make fast there at the bath- 
ing-steps. 

A little whQe after, Arenholdt and Annette come in 
from r. 

Annette; I began to be so afraid that life would go 
from me. 

Now he is dead to her 



FIRST ACT 



The house of WangeU the lawyer, with a large, shady 
veranda, on the left. Garden in front and around. 
[Near the veranda, aflag-st^xff. To the right, in the 
garden, an arbour, with table and chairs.] At the 
back, a hedge, with a small gate. Beyond the hedge, 
afootpaih along the shore, shaded by trees on either 
side. Between the trees ihere is a view of the fiord, 
with high mountain peaks in the distance. It is a 
warm and briUiantly dear summer morning. 
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(Ballbsen, a middU-aged pairUer, dressed in an old velvet 
jacket and broadrbrimmed hat^ with the look of an 
artiet in hie costume, stands ivith brush and paint-pot 
below the veranda, painting some new toooden posts 
in the railing. A little way off stands an easel with 
a stretched canvas. Beside it, on a camp-stool, are 
brushes, palette, and a paint-box. He is humming as 
he works.) 

(Thea Wangel comss out upon the veranda through the 
open garden^room door. She is carrying a large vase 
of flowers, which she places upon the tdble.) 

Thea Wangel {looking at the freshly-painied posts). 
Well, Ballesen — ^I hope you put plenty of drying-oil into 
the colour? 

Ballesen. Within an hour it will be as dry as a 
bone» Miss Wangel. I give you my word as an artist 
(Thea Wangel goes into the garden-room again.) 
{Shortly afterwards, Hans Ltngstad comes along 
the path from the right. [He is a slightly4>uiU 
young man, of delicate appearance, poorly but neatly 
dressed.] He stops, interested by the sight of the 
easel and painier^s materials.) 
Hans Ltngstad {outside the hedge). Good morning. 
Ballesen {turning quickly). Ah— I {Puts down the 
paint-pot in embarrassment, and begins to busy himself at 
the easel.) Good morning. I take my hat off to you, 

sir — though I don't think I have the pleasure 

Ltngstad. You are a painter, are you not? 
Ballesen. Yes, certainly. Why should I not be a 
painter? 

Ltngstad. Ah, I can see you are. — Should you mind 
my coming in for a moment ? 
Ballesen. Do you want to have a look at it? 
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Ltngstad. Yes, I should like to extremely. 

Ballbsen. Oh there's nothing much to see as yet. 
But pray come in — you're quite welcome. 

Ltngstad. Many thanks. (He comes in throtigh the 
garden gate.) 

Ballesen (painting) . I'm only sketching it in at pres- 
ent, — just the main outlines, you know. 

Ltngstad. Yes, I see. 

BaiIiESEN. An artist yourself, perhaps? 

Ltngstad. A painter, you mean ? 

BaIiLesen. Yes. 

Ltngstad. No, I am not. But I am going to be a 
sculptor. 

BaiiLesen. Oh indeed — are you ? Well, well, sculp- 
ture, too, is a fine, gentleman-like art (Croes back a step 
and looks at his picture through the hoUow of his hand^ 
with his head on one side,) I fancy I've seen you in the 
street once or twice. Have you been staying here long? 

Ltngstad. No, I have only been here a fortnight. 
But I hope I may be able to stay the whole summer. 

Baij>esen. To enjoy the giueties of the season, eh? 

Ltngstad. Well, rather to get up my strength a bit. 

BaIiLESen. Not an invalid, I hope? ^ 

Ltngstad. Well, I'm what you might call a little bit 
weak. Nothing to speak of, you know. It's only a sort 
of short-windedness in my chest 

Balubsen. Pooh — a mere trifle. (Puts down his pal- 
ette.) But, by Jove, I was forgetting that I've promised 
Miss Wangel to do a bit of decorating here. (Takes 
the paint-pot and finishes the woodwork.) Perhaps you 
think it strange to see me doing this kind of thing. But 
I don't see anything to be ashamed of in art lending its 
aid to handicraft occasionally. Eh? Is there really any- 
thing to be said against it? 
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Ltnobtad. No» rm sure there can't be. 
(A Heamer^$ whislle is heard again outside.) 

Ballbskn. Hallo! There's another monster howl- 
ing. Now I suppose we shall be saddled with a new lot 
of disturbers of the peace. 

L5VBTAD. There seems to be a continual coming and 
going of tourists here. All these steamboats calling every 
single day. 

Ballbskn. You might add» at night as well. To- 
night the big boat for the North Ciq>e will be here. And 
then we shall get them — all those who stop here to make 
excursions into the fiords. Ugh! 

L5VBTAD. Don't you care for all the life there is 
here in the summer? 

Ballbsen. No, indeed I don't. For it's quite foreign 
to the character of the town. 

L5YBTAD. Are you a native of the place ? 

Ballbskn. No» I am not But I have become 
attached to the place by the bonds cl time and habit 

L5VBTAD. You have lived here a long time, then ? 

Ballbsen. Well» seventeen or eighteen years. I came 
here with Yarde's dramatic company. But we got into 
financial difficulties; so the company broke up and was 
scattered to the winds. 

L5VSTAD. But you remained here? 

Ballbsbn. Yes» I did. For the town needed me, I 
must tell you. You see, at that time I was working 

mostly in the decorating line. 

(Thba comes otd with a rocking-chair^ which she 
places in the veranda.) 

Thba (speaking into the garden-room) Frida — see if 
you can find the embroidered footstool for father. 

L5VBTAD {approaches the veranda and bows). Good 
morning. Miss Wangel. 
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Thea (by the balustrade). Ah, is that you, Mr. L5v- 

stad? Grood morning. Excuse me one moment 

{Ooes into the house.) 

Balubbn. Do ]?k>u know the family here ? 

L5VBTAD. Very slightly. I have met the young ladies 

once or twice at other houses. And I had a little talk 

with Mrs. Wangel the last time the band played up at 

the Prospect She said I might come and see them. 

Ballbbsn. I'll tell you what— you ought to cultivate 
their acquaintance. 

L5YBTAD. Yes, I've been thinking of paying them a 
visit— calling on them, you know* If I coidd only find 
some pretext for it. 

B. Oh nonsense — a pretext 

(Fbida comes out with the stool. Thea brings more 
fiowers. L5VSTAD bows to Fbida from the garden. 
Balubskn collects his things and goes.) 
Fhida (by the balustrade). Thea said you were in the 
garden. 

(Wangel comes in from the left, behind the house.) 

WanqsIn Well, here I am, little girbl 

Thsa. Oh, Fm so glad you have come. 
(He goes up into the veranda,) 

Fbida. Have you finished at the office now, father ? 

Wanobl. Oh no, I must go down there again pres- 
ently. I only wanted to see if Hesler had come. He 
hasn't, then ? 

Thea. No, we have seen nothing of him yet 



Thba (nodding confidentially to him). Of course you 
understand that it's ail in honour of Mr. Hesler. When 
an old friend comes to pay his first visit to you 
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Fhida. We had the flag up for him yesterday too. 
When he came by the boat 

Wanoel ifialf smiling). You are a pur of young 
rogues — ^Welly well, — after all it's only natural that we 
should remember — . But all the same — ^I don't like all 
this, — the manner of it. Well — what can one say? I 
suppose there is no other way of doing it 

Frida* Look, there he is, father. 

(Hesleb appears on the paih^ coming from the leflf 
and goes in through the garden gate.) 

Wangel (going to meet him). Welcomel A hearty 
welcome to you! 

(They shake hands and go into the veranda together. 
HeaTiEB bows to the datighters.) 

Wangel (forces him into the rocking-chair) • Sit down. 
Sit down, old friend! 

TTicftT.TCR. Thanks. (Looking abovJt him.) So here I 
am in my old haunts again. It is many years since I last 
sat here. 

Wangel. Yes, it's eight whole years ago. But I sup- 
pose you recognize ? 

Hesler. Perfectly. I don't think there are many 
changes here. Except that the trees have grown a bit, 
and you have planted a new arbour there 

Wangel. Oh no, outwardly, I dare say^— 

Hesler. And now, of course, you have two grown-up 
daughters in the house. 

Wangel. Oh, only one grown-up, surely. 

Frida (half aloud). Just listen to father! 

Wangel. But now you shall just sit quiet and have 
a good rest You are looking rather tired after your 
journey. 

Thea. Shall we bring a little soda-water and syrup 
into the garden-room ? It will soon be too warm out here. 
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Wakgel. Yes, do, little giils. Soda-water and syrup. 
And perhaps a little cognac 

Thea. Cognac too ? 

Wanobl. Just a little. In case any one should care 
for it. 

Thba. Very well. 

{She and Fhida go into (he garden-room and dose 
the door behind them.) 

Wanoel (seats himsdf). Are you thinking of taking 
a regular course of baths here? 

HEflTiRH. Not at all. I have no need of that I am 
just going to be idle for a month. And not think about 
anything at all. 

WangeIb. And not overwork yourself again when you 
get back. 

Healer. Well, what the deuce is one to do ? When 
there isn't a blessed thing on earth that's worth devoting 
one's self to and living for, it makes one glad that there is 
such a thing as work. And so one works until one drops. 

WanoeIb. I don't think I could ever^ bring myself to 
do that 

HesTjBR. You don't care for it? 

Wangel. Not for working more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Heslbb. No, no«-of course you have other things — 
and others — to live for. — ^Do you intend to remain here 
for the rest of your days ? 

Wangel. Oh yes, that's what it will come to, I sup* 
pose. Here I have lived very very happily with her who 
was taken from us. And now I live very very happily 
with one who has come to me in her stead. — I must say 
that, take it all in all, the fates have been kind to me. 

Hesleb. Is your wife not at home to-day ? 

Wangbl. Oh yes, she'll be here very soon. She has 
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gone to bathe. She never mines a day at this season; no 
matter what the weadier may be. 
HissuBB. Is she out of health? 
WANOSite No, not exactly; but she has been curiously 
nervous the last couple of years or so. But to get into 
the sea is life and happiness to her. 
HksTjIcb. I remember that of old. 
Wangel. Yes, to be sure, you knew her when you 
held an appointment out there. 

HEflTiim. Of course. I used often to be at the par- 
sonage while her father was alive. 

(Mbs. Wanoel, ioUh a large lighi cloak over her head 
andehouldere, comes along the path from the right and 
through the garden gate.) 
Wangel (rising). Ah, here comes the mermaidi 
(Mbs. Wangel goes quickly up into the veranda. 
Hesleb rises and bows.) 



HebTiEB. Wm — . Have you ever told your husband 
anything about me — about you and me ? 

Mbs. Wangel. No, I have not I don't see that it 
was my duty. Ifor it never came to anything between us. 

Healeb. There you are certainly right But I mean, 
have you told him that I once took an unsuccessful 
step ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Not a word of it I have only told 
him what b true — that I liked you very much, and that 
you were the truest and best friend I had out there. 



Mbs. Wangel. But you do not know that I was en- 
gaged at that time. 
Hesleb. At that time — engaged! 
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Mbs. Wangel. Yes» engaged, as it is called. 

Hbsleb. But that is impossible! You are mistaking 
the time. I don't believe you knew Wangel then. And 
anyhow he was not yet a widower. 

Mbs. Wangel. I know that» my dear Hesler. But it 
is not Wangel that I am speaking of • 

HerTiER. Not Wangel! Another then! But at that 
time — I Out there in the solitude by the open sea — . 
I don't remember another creature that I could conceive 
your 

Mrs. Wakgei^ Oh, you couldn't conceive the possi- 
bility, even if I told you — . No, no — for the whole thing 
was such utter madness on my part 

HeatiEB. Do tell me more about this 

Mbs. Wangel. No, no, my dear Hesler — what 
would be the use ? It is enough for you to know that I 
was not free at that time. And now you do know it. 

Hebler. And if you had been free at that time ? 

Mbs. Wangel. What then? 

Hebleb. Would your answer have been different? 

Mbs. Wangel. To be perfectly frank with you, I 
don't think it would. 

TrgftT,TO^- Nor I either. But then, what is the use of 
telling me this? 

Mbs. Wangel (rises nervously) • Because I must have 
some one I can speak to about it. No, no, don't rise. 

Hesijcb. Wangel, then, knows nothing of the matter ? 

Mbs. Wangel. No. No one has ever known any- 
thing. I did not think there was anything to tell him. 
After all, it was nothing but the maddest of madness ; and 
then it all came to an end so quickly. Was done with. 
— At least — in a way. 

HesTiEB (rising). Only in a way? Not entirely! 
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Mrs. Wanoel. Oh yes, of course! My dear good 
Hesler, it b not at all as you suppose. It's something 
quite incomprehensible. I don't think I could find 
words to tell you of it. And even if I could, you would 
never be able to understand it You would think I was 
ill — or else that I was stark mad. 

Herlbr. My dear Mrs. Wangel — now you must and 
shall tell me the whole story. 

Mbs. Wangel. Well then — how should you, with 
your common sense, ever be able to understand that — 
(Breaks off.) Wait — another time — here is some one 
coming. 

Ltnqstband. Well, you see, when we were lying in 
the brig over in Montreal, we had to leave our boatswain 
in the hospital; so we shipped an American in his place. 
And then we put to sea. We were bound for Spain. 
This new boatswain 

Mrs. Wangel. The American ? 

Ltnqstranb. Yes; — one day he borrowed from the 
captain a bundle of old newspapers that he had come 
across somewhere. There were many Norwegian papers 
among them. And it was mostly those he read. 

Mrs. Wangel. The American ? 

Hesler. Did he know Norwegian ? 

Ltngbtrand. Yes, he knew some. He had sailed to 
Norway, he said. 

Mrs. Wangel. Well; ' and then ? 

Ltngbtrand. Well, one evening it was blowing great 
guns. All hands were on deck — all except the boatswain 
and me. For he had sprained his ankle and couldn't 
walk; and I wasn't very well and was lying in my bunk. 
Well, there he sat in the fo'c'sle, reading away as usual at 
one of the old papers — 
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Mbs. WakosIn Was it a Norw^;ian paper? 

Ltngstrand. Ye8» it was [I don't know]. And [But] 
all of a sudden, I heard him give a kind of a roar. And 
when I turned and looked at him, I saw that his face was 
as white as chalk. Then he sat crumpling and crushing 
the pi^r up, and tearing it into a thousand little pieces. 
But that he did quite quietly. 

Mbs. Wangbii. Did he not speak at all ? 

Ltngstrand. Not at fiik. But presratly he looked 
at me and said, as if to himself: '"She has gone and mar- 
ried another man while I was away." 

Mbs. Wangel {half to herself). Did he say that ? 

Ltngstrand. Yes, and he said it in perfectly good 
Norw^;ian. He must have been a Norwegian after all — 
[must have sailed in Norw^an ships, I should think]. 



Mrs. Wangel. Well, Mr. Lyngstrand, I am sure you 
can make a work of art out of this. 

Ltngstrand. Yes, don't you think so? I think I 
must be able to. 

Mrs. Wangel. Is the dead man to represent what 
she b dreaming of ? 

Ltngstrand. Oh yes, he is. But then he b to be a 
real man at the same time. 

Hesleb. ¥^o b drowned and has come home after- 
wards? 

Ltngstrand. Yes, I had thought of something of the 
sort But I find it so difficult to explain what I mean. You 
will be able to understand it when I have finished the work. 

Mrs. Wangel (vrith slight hesitation) . How long may 
it be since you made that voyage with the American ? 

Ltngstrand. Oh, it's a long while ago now, Mrs. 
Wangel. It's more than two years ago. We left America 
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in February and were wrecked in March. It waa the 
equinoctial gales that we got into. 

Mrs. Wangbl. Two years, do you say ? Yes, that 
agrees. 

Hesler. What, do you mean ? 

Mrs. Wangbl. Oh no, it was only — (Rises.) It 
seems to me so hot here. Come, let us go in. 



Thba and FRroA. Ah! 

Wangbl. H*m — . Well , you see, my dear Thora 

Mrs. Wangbl. Come along, girls! Let us put these 
up among the others. 

Thea and Frida (throvring their arms around her). 
Oh you dear — ! How sweet of you! 

Wangbl (puts his arm round her). Thank you, thank 
you! I thank you from my heart for this, Thora! 

Mrs. Wangbl. Oh, nonsense — ^why should I not 
join with you in keeping mother's birthday ? 

(They go up into the veranda, in joyful excitemetU. 
H.EahER follows them.) 

FROM THE SECOND ACT 

Frida. Pooh — supposing it is true, what — (Looks 
dovm). Hullo — here he comes with them in tow! Look 
there ! There she is, walking with Hesler — not with father 
— and jabbering away to him! I wonder whether she 
isn't a bit sweet on that Hesler. 



Wangbl (smiling). Well, in this case it was not nec- 
essary to ask any question. I scarcely needed to be told 
who it was 
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Mbs. Wanobl. Could you ! 

Wanoel. — so that I was not at all surprised when 
at last he came here again. 

Mbs. WangeIs. Who, who ? 

WangeIi. To be sure, he wrote that it was because 
of the girls. That he wanted so much to see them 
again 

Mbs. Wangel {jestingly). Oh, then he was careful 
of what he said. 

Wangel. You too were a girl when he last saw jou. 
And so you must have remained in his recollection. 

Mbs. Wangel. But, my dear Wangel, I assure 
you. , I b^ you ! 

Wangel. Be quite easy about it. I shall not let him 
see anything. Hesler is a good and faithful friend of 
mine. I rely on him with as much confidence as I do 
on yourself. 

Mbs. Wangel. That you may certainly do. But I 
tell you — it was not Hesler. 

Wangel. H'm, how obstinate you can be at times. 
Wasn't Hesler tutor out there on the island the winter 
before he came to us ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, he was. 

Wangel. Well. And wasn't it just that winter that 
this took place, this a£Fair of the engagement? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, you're right there again. 

Wangel. Very well. Then will you tell me, my 
dear good Thora, whether at that time there was any other 
decent, respectable unmarried man out there, to whom 
this might refer? 

Mbs. Wangel. No. There was certainly no such 
person. — ^But 

Wangeu But ? 
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Mrs. Wangbl. Well> now I must and will tell you. 
It was not any decent, respectable man 

Wangel (starts up) . Not any decent, respectable ! 

Mbs. Wangel. Not one that you would call so. 

Wangel. What is there behind all this? Let me 
hear the whole story. 

Mrs. Wangel. Do you remember that, in the late 
autumn one year, a large American ship came into 
Skioldvik for repairs ? 

Wangel. Yes, I remember it well. It was on board 
her that the captain was found murdered in his cabin 
one morning. I remember going to make the post-mor^ 
tem. 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, I know you did. 

Wangel. It was an ordinary seaman who had killed 
him. 

Mrs. Wangel. No one can tell that! It was never 
proved. 

Wangel. There is no doubt about it. Why, he ran 
away immediately afterwards. Though, to be sure, some 
people thought he had gone and drowned himself. 

Mrs. Wangel. He did not. He escaped in a vessel 
bound for the north. 

Wangel (starts). How do you know that? 

Mrs. Wangel. Because, Wangel — because it was 
that ordinary seaman to whom I was betrothed* 

Wangel. What do you say ? Can this be possible ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, he was the man. 

Wangel. But how in the world, Thora — ! And as 
far as I remember he was nothing but a lad at the time. 

Mrs. Wangel. Oh no, he was at any rate a year or 
two older than I. But we were both young, of course. 

Wangel. And you went and engaged yourself to him ! 
What was his name ? 
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Mbs. Wangbl. He called himself Johnson. 

Wanqel. Where did he come from ? 

Mbs. Wanoel. I don*t know. 

Wangel. But you can tell whether he was a Nor- 
wegian or a foreigner? 

Mbs. Wangel. I don't know for certain. He spoke 
good Norwegian. But there was something foreign about 
it. 

Wangel. Then did you never ask him? 



Mbs. Wangel. No» not very often. Not so much as 
five times altogether^ I think. For then came this affair 
about the captain; and he had to go away. 

Wangel. Oh yes> let me hear about that. 

Mbs. Wangel. Early one moming> in the dusk, I 
got a line from him, and it said that I must come out to 
him at Bakkehammer — you know, the headland between 
the parsonage and Skioldvik 

Wangel. Yes, yes — ^I know. 

Mbs. Wangel. — ^I must come there immediately, 
for he wanted to speak to me. 

Wangel. And you went? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, you may be sure I did — then. 
Well, he said that he had stabbed the captain in the 
night 

Wangel. He told you himself! Straight out! 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes. But he had only done what 
was right and just, he said. 

Wangel. Right and just? What reason did he 
give, then, for stabbing him ? 

Mbs. Wangel. He would not tell me the reason. 
He said it was not a thing for me to hear about. 
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Wangbl. And you believed him ? 

Mbs. Wanoel. Yes, you may be sure I did — then. 
Well, he had to go away. But when he was on the point 
of saying good-bye to me, he did a strange thing. He 
did it quite calmly and quietly. For that was his way. 
Always calm and quiet. 

Wangel. What was it he did? 

Mbs. Wangel. He took a key-ring out of his pocket, 
and drew off hb finger a ring he used to wear. Then he 
took from me a little ring that I had, and these two he 
fastened together on the key-ring. Then he said that 
now we two should together be wedded to the sea. 

Wangbl. Wedded ? 

Mrs. Wangbl. Yes, so he said. And then he 
flung the large ring and the two small ones far, far out 
into the sea. Don't you think that was strange r 

Wangel. And you — ? Did you agree to that ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, would you believe it, at the time 
I only thought that it was something — that it was all as 
it should be. But then he went away. 

Wangel. And when once he was away ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Oh,goodheavens,you can understand, 
my dear, that I soon saw how utterly foolish and stupid 
and meaningless the whole thing had been. 

Wangbl. Yes, yes. But was that the end of it? 
Did you never hear from him afterwards ? 

Mbs. Wangbl. Yes, I heard from him. 

Wangel. He wrote ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes. As soon as he reached England 
I got a line or two from him. He said he was going on 
to America, and told me where to address a letter. 

Wangel. Did you write ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Immediately. I sidd, of course, that 
all must be dver between us — ^that he must never think 
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of me again, as I meant never to think any more of 
him. 

Wangel. Did he stop then ? 

Mbs. Wangel. No. 

Wangel. He wrote again. 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, he wrote again. 

Wangel. And what was his answer to what you had 
said? 

Mbs. Wangel. Not a word. He wrote just as if I 
had never broken with him. He told me quite calmly * 
that I must wait for him. When he was ready for me he 
would let me know, and then I was to come to him at 
once. 

Wangel. He would not release you ? 

Mbs. Wangel. No. So I wrote again, almost word 
for word the same as before: only more strongly. 

Wangel. And did he give way ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Oh, no, far from it. He wrote as 
calmly as before. Never a word about my having broken 
with him. Then I saw it was useless, so I wrote to him 
no more. 

Wangel. But he ? 

Mbs. Wangel. I have had three letters from him 
since. Once he wrote from California and once from 
China. The last letter I got from him was from Austra- 
lia. He said he was going to the gold-mines; since then 
I have heard nothing more from him. 

Wangel. That man must have had an extraordinary 
power over you, Thora. 

Mbs. Wangel. Oh yes, yes. That dreadful man! 
Oh, how happy and secure I felt when you and I came 
together. It seemed to me as if you had saved me from 
myself — and from something terrible both within me and 
without 
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Wanoxl. (in a low voice). Yes» we were happy in- 
deed — the first three years. 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes» yes» we were. And then — ^to 
think of it — ^then this — ^this other thing was to come over 
me. 

Wanoel. This mental ailing, you mean? Yes, it is 
hard. Hard for us both. But do try now to calm your- 
self, my dear, my precious Thora. We will try another 
cure for you now. A fresher air than in here. The salt- 
laden, sweeping sea-breeses, dear! What do you say to 
that? 

Mrs. Wanoel. Oh, donH speak of it ! Don*t think of 
such a thing! There is no help for me in that I know, 
I feel, that I should not be able to throw it off out there 
either. 

Wanoel. To throw off what, dear? What do you 
mean? 

Mrs. Wangbl (as though brooding over something). I 
mean the terror of him. 

Wangel. Yes, but what is it after all that is so terrible 
to you? 

Mrs. Wangel (looking at him deepondingly). What 
I have just told you. 

Wangel. Well — terrible ? But would you really call 
it so ? No doubt that man once exercised a tremendous 
power over you. That one can easily understand. But 
such a thing b not nearly so rare as you seem to think. 
I have had opportunities of observing several similar 
cases. And besides — you had the strength to break it 
all off. To put an end to it as soon as you were able to 
reflect a little. What is there left to brood over? It is 
all over, long ago. 

Mbs. Wangel (springe up). No, that is just what it 
is not! And that is the terror of it! 
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Wangel. Not overl 

Mrs. Wanoel. No, it is not over! And I am afraid 
it never will be over. Never in this life. That is what 
is so terrible to think of. 

Wangel (in a low, agitated voice). Do you mean to 
say that you have never in your heart of hearts been able 
to forget him ? 

Mbs. Wangel. No> there was a time when he came 
to mean nothing to me. It was just as though he had 
never existed. Oh» I felt so free and relieved for those 
three years. They were the first three years I lived here 
with you, Wangel. 

Wangel (in euspense). And now — ! Do you mean 
then that now it has come over you agidn ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, now it has come again. With 
frightful force. It came like this two years ago. 

Wangel (painfully moved). Ah! Two years ago? 
That was it! In that case, Thora, I begin to understand 
much more clearly. 

Mbs. Wangel. You are wrong, dear — this thing that 
has come over me— oh, I don't think it can ever be under- 
stood! 

Wangel (hd^to himself) . To think that for two years 
her heart has been given to a strange man. To another! 
Not to me — but to another! 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, yes, to you! To you alone! To 
no one in the whole world. 

Wangel. Oh, Thora! Oh yes, yes, I knew that 
But what is it then — . What is it between you and the 
strange man ? 

Mbs. Wangel. It is the dread he casts over me 

Wangel. Dread ? 

Mbs. Wangel. Yes, a dread. Such a dread, such a 
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terror, a^ arises only from the sea. For now I must tell 

you, Wangel 

{Yafjtng people, men and girlSf come in from the left, 
some in couples, some in groups. A few tourists 
among them. Finally Hsbler, Lyngstrand, 
Thea and Frida come. They are no longer walk' 
ing arm in arm.) 



Wangel. Dear Thora — why did you cross-question 
him about that voyage ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Because I believe — . (Breaking out.) 
Now I have learnt something about Johnson. 

Wangel. What have you learnt ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Johnson was on board the ship in 
which Lyngstrand was wrecked. Of that I am perfectly 
certain. 

Wangel. My dear, what makes you think so ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Something Lyngstrand mentioned 
this morning. Johnson came to know, during the voy- 
age — in some way or other — ^I don't know how. He 
came to know that I had married. Had married while he 
was away. And then this came! 

Wangel. What came ? 

Mrs. Wangel. That Johnson all at once became so 
fearfully present to me. I seemed to see him before me 
wherever I went. 

Wangel. Did he appear to you as you had seen him 
in reality? 

Mrs. Wangel. No, I don't see him like that Not 
so young as he was then. I see him older. And I see 
him with a beard. A reddish beard. He did not have 
a beard then. There is one thing especially that I see 
with such fearful clearness. 
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Wangel. Now ! 

Mbs. Wangel. He always wears a red neck-cloth 
and it b fastened with a large, bluish-white pearl — a 
scarf-pin, you know 

Wangel. Yes, yes. 

Mbs. Wangel. And when I think of that pin, it 
seems to turn into a dead fish's eye, that looks at me. 
Looks fixedly at me. 

Wangel. Good God — . You are more ill than I 
thought; more ill than you know yourself, Thora. And 
you have been in this state for over two years. You have 
suffered this secret anguish without confiding in me. 

Mrs. Wangel. Oh, how could I have the heart to 
do that. In you! In you, whom I love so dearly. But 
now I must tell you all. For I feel it closing round me 
more and more. Therefore I must now tell you the most 
fearful thing of all. 

Wangel. Yes, tell me that — do tell me that! 

Mrs. Wangel. The most fearful thing is that when 
the strange man became so living to me, then — Oh 

Wangel. Then? 

Mrs. Wangel. Then I seemed to lose you, Wangel! 

Wangel. Lose ? How ? 

Mrs. Wangel. When you were [are] not present, I 
could [can] no longer recall [retain] your appearance. 
It was [is] the strange man that I saw [see] instead of 
you. 

Wangel. Explain yourself more clearly, Thora. 

Mrs. Wangel. I mean that when you are out in a 
boat and a storm comes on and I am waiting here in mor- 
tal fear for you, it is not you that I picture to myself in 
the boat — . Or rather, it w you, but I see you in the 
likeness of the strange man. — And then the unspeakable. 

Wangel. The unspeakable ? 
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Mbs. Wanobl. No, no, no! — Only one thing more, 
and I have done. Wangel — how shall we fathom — that 
about the child's eyes 



FROM THE THIRD ACT 

Thoba {sofOy and trembling). Oh, do you hear that» 
Wangel ? He is coming backl 

WangbIs. Do not be alarmed. We shall find means 
to prevent it. 

The Stranger. Good-bye for the present, Thora. 
To-morrow evening then. 

Thora (wUh a shriek). Don't look at me like that! 
Oh, the eyes, the eyes! 

Wangel. The eyes! What do you mean by that 

Thb Stranger. And if by that time you should be of 
a mind to come with me 

Thora. Never! Never to the end of time! Never! 

The Stranger. I only mean that in that case you 
must be ready to start To-morrow evening then, you 
understand. 

Thora. Never, I say! Go, go! 

Wangel. Go into the house, Thora! « 

Thora. I cannot Oh, help me! Save me, Wangel! 

The Stranger. For you must remember this, that 
if you do not come with me this time, it will be too late. 

Thora. Too late ? 

The Stranger. Beyond recall, Thora. I shall never 
return to these parts. You will never see me any more 
nor hear from me either. I shall be as though dead and 
gone from you, for evermore. 

Thora Qneathing a$ though relieved). Ah ! 
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The Strangsb. So think carefully what you do. 
Good-bye. (He dimbs over thefenoey stops^ and says:) 
Well, Thora — be ready to start to-morrow evening; for 
then I will come and take you away. 

(He goes slowly and calmly along the footpath and otU 
to the right.) 

Thoba (looks d^ier him a while). Oh, that terrible 
creature! 

Wangel. Be calm, be calm. He is gone now, and 
you shall never see him again. 

Thoba. Oh, how can you say that? He is coming 
again to-morrow [night]. 

Wangel. Let him come: I will see that he does 
not meet you. 

Thoba. Do you think you can prevent that ? Oh, I 
don't know any place on earth where I can be safe from 
him. 

Wangel. Before all else you must try to get him out 
of your ailing mind. 

Thoba. Yes, yes, if I only could. (Looking away.) 
So sure he was that I would go with him. — Have you 
ever heard or seen a man so sure as he is, Wangel! 

Wangel. You must put him out of your thoughts, I 
say. 

Thoba. Yes, if one only could. 

Wangel. You must! You must! You don't know 
what it may lead to otherwise. 

Thoba (musing) . When he has been here — ^to-morrow 
evening — . And [when] he has gone away in the 
steamer ;-. 

Wangel. Well, what then ? 

Thoba. Do you think he will never come again ? 

Wangel. No, dear Thora, you may feel absolutely 
secure on that point. 
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Thoba. Never again? Never as long as life lasts. 
Do you think that ? 

Wanoel. That I am certain of. You will never see 
him again. 

Thora (involunlarily). Never 

Wangel. How can you be afraid of that? What 
could he do here after this ? Do look at it reasonably, 
dear. He has heard now, from your own lips, that you 
will have nothing to do with him. 

Thora. No. That is certain. To-morrow even- 
ing — . And then never again. 



FROM THE FOURTH ACT 

Wangbl. Tell me, Mr. Lyngstrand — that American 
you were speaking of yesterday — do you know much 
about him ? 

Lyngstrand. No, not much. Only that we were 
shipmates one voyage. 

Wangel. Do you remember his name ? 

Lyngstrand. Yes, it was Frimann, or something like 
that 

Wangel. And then he shipped as nothing more than 
boatswain. 

Lyngstrand. Yes, it was a boatswain we happened 
to want. And he wanted to get across. So he took the 
berth. 

Wangel. Now he is travelling as a tourist, it seems. 

Lyngstrand. Did you see him too. Doctor? 

Wangel. I saw a stranger pass below there. It must 
have been he. — Tell me, what sort of a man did you 
think he was ? I mean, when you were shipmates with 
him. 
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Lynostrand. He seemed to me to be a quiet» calm 
man. But very determined. 

Wangbl. Very detennined ? 

Ltngstrand. Yes, he was. But that was in a quiet 
way, too. I only remember one time when he became 
quite ungovernable. 

Wangel. Oh yes. That time you were speaking of 
yesterday . 

Ltngstrand. — ^that I am going to put into sculp- 
ture, yes. I am so glad both you and Mrs. Wangel 
think so well of that idea. 

Wangel. How — ? Oh yes, jes. 

(He goes over to Hesler, who is standing by the 
piano.) 

Annette (sofUy to Ltngstrand). I'll wager my life 
it was the strange man who came and enquired. 

Ltngstrand. For Mrs. Wangel! 

Annette. I don't know whom he enquired for. 

Ltngstrand. Yes, it was Mrs. Wangel. But what 
on earth 1 

Annette. Well, come along. Come along. 

{She and Ltngstrand go with Frida down through 
the garden,) 

Wangel (to Hesler). Have you given any more 
thought to it? 

HehUjER. I have thought of nothing else, ever since we 
parted. 

Wangel. And what do you think I ought to do in the 
matter? 

HJEBSLER. My dear Doctor, I think that you, as a 
physician, ought to know better than I. 

Wangel. H'm. This is no common disorder. And 
no case for an ordinary physician — or for ordinary reme- 
dies. 
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Hesleb. How is she to-day ? 

Wangel. I have just been up to see her, and she ap- 
peared to me quite calm. But behind all her moods 
something seems to be hidden that eludes me ^itirely. 
And then she is so variable, so incalculable, so subject 
to sudden changes. 

Hesleb. No doubt that is due to her morbid state of 
mind. 

Wangel. Not entirely. The germ of it all is innate 
in her. Thora belongs to the sea-folk; that is the 
trouble. 

Hesleb. What do you mean precisely, my dear 
Doctor? 

Wangel. The people who live out by the open sea 
are like a race apart. Widely different from the people 
of the fiords. Out there they live the life of the sea. 
And they never bear transplantation. I should have 
thought of that before. It was a sin against her to take 
her away from the sea and bring her in here. 

Hesleb. Have you come to look at it in that light ? 

Wangel. Yes, more and more. Especially in the 
last year or two. — ^But I ought to have known it from the 
first I ought to have known that she would inevitably 
pine and languish in here. Oh, I did know it too, but I 
would not acknowledge it. I loved her so much. And 
consequently I thought first of myself. In fact, I was 
utterly and unpardonably selfish. 

Hesleb. I am afraid every one is selfish under those 
circumstances. But I can't say that I have noticed that 
vice in you. 

Wangel. Oh yes. But I try to fight against it. 

Hesleb. Let us speak frankly. Was it mutual affec- 
tion that brought you and her together ? 

Wangel. No, I can't say it was. Not that kind of 
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feding on her side. When her father was drowned — her 
mother was subject to melancholy, you know — the new 
lighthouse-keeper was expected. They had to leave 
the house. Oh, I ought never to have availed myself of 
her helpless situation. But I did so nevertheless. 

Hesler. And it was only gradually that you won her ? 

Wanoel. I thought at any rate that I had won her. 
There seemed to be signs of that. But then this melan- 
choly came upon her. Oh, what remorse I felt. For I 
was to blame. I had taken her by surprise. Almost 
by force, I may say. For, you see, she had no choice. 
And I was at my wits' end to know what to do. — That 
is why I. turned to you in my perplexity, and asked you 
to come to us. 

Hesler. Yes, my dear Doctor, but what good did 
you suppose / could do? I don't understand. 

Wanoel. No. For I had got upon a wrong scent. 
I fancied that she had once cared for you, and that she 
still secretly cared for you. So I thought it might per- 
haps do her good to see you again. 

HffiflTiBR. Then it was your wife you meant when you 
wrote that some one here was waiting for me! 

Wanoel. Yes; who else? 

Hesleb. Of course. But I did not understand you. 

Wanoel. Naturally not. I was on a wrong scent. 

Hesleb. Then, although you thought your wife had 
an inclination for me — cared for me — you nevertheless 
wrote for me. Asked me to come here 

Wanoel. I was bent upon seeing her cheerful again. 
Rejecting no expedient. Come of it what might. 

Hesler. And you think you are selfish 

Wanoel. Oh, I had such a great error to atone for. 
But don't tell her I wrote for you. She believes you 
came here of your own accord. Tell her nothing. 
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Hbbleb. Not a word, since you wish it WeU» after 
all, it was a good thing I came here. That the misunder* 
standing was cleared up. For now you know that her 
heart is not with any other man. 

Wanobl. No, it is wholly and solely the dread of this 
stranger that haunts her thus. 

HkrtiBB. How do you explain the power he exercises 
over her? 

Wanobl. H'm, my dear friend, there are sides to that 
question that don't admit of explanation. 

HesiiEB. Something inexplicable, do you mean ? En- 
tirdy inexplicable ? 

Wanobl. Inexplicable to the understanding of our 
time, at any rate. To the science of our time. 

Hbsleb. Do you believe in such things ? 

Wanobl. I neither believe nor disbelieve. I simply 
do not know. So I suspend my judgment. [For I am 
not really a man of sdence, I must tell you. I have ] 

Hbsleb. But tell me — . That stnuige, uncanny idea 
<rf hers about the child's eyes ? 

Wanobl (eagerly). I don't in the least believe that 
about the ^es. That is pure imagination on her part. 
I take that to be nothing but an outcome of her morbid 
nervous condition. Nothing else! 

Heslbb. But then the other point: that this haunt- 
ing fear, this dread and unrest came upon her just at the 
very time when this stranger would seem to have been 
on his way home? 

Wanobl. Well, that again is a belief she has Imagined 
and dreamt herself into, since the day before yesterday. 
It did not come upon her at all so suddenly, so instan- 
taneously, as she now maintains. But since she heard 
from this young Lyngstrand that Johnson, or whatever 
he is called, was on his way home three years ago in 
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March, she believes that her mental su£Fering came over 
her in the very same month. 

HbsIiEB. And did it [not] ? 

Wanobl. Not at all. It had been noticeable long 
before that It is true she had a sharp attack precisely 
in the month of March, three years ago 

Hbslbb. Well then ! 

Wanoei^ Oh, but that is quite easily accounted for 
by the circumstances — the condition — she happened to 
be in at that time. 

Hbsleb. The indications may be read in either way, 
then. 

Wanoel. And to be powerless to help her! To have 
neither resource nor remedy! 

HwftLTCR. What if you made up your mind to a change 
of residence — to move to some otiier place, where you 
would live under wider, less restricted conditions ? 

Wanobl. I have suggested that to her. But she will 
not. 

HebTiBB. Not that either. 

(Ooes up towards the vdndow on the left.) 

Wanobl. Oh, I should be so glad to make any possi- 
ble sacrifice. 

(ToRA entere by the door on the left.) 

ToRA {rapidly to Wanobl). Be sure you do not go 
out this morning! 

Wanobl. No, no, certunly not; I will stay at home 
with you. (Points to Heslbr.) But you haven't said 
good morning ? 

ToRA (pums) . Oh, are you there, Mr. Hesler ! {Holds 
out her hand.) Grood morning. 

Heslbr. Good morning, Mrs. Wangel. So you're 
not bathing to-day? 
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ToRA. No, no. Don't speak to me of bathing. The 
water is sickly here in the fiord. Won't you sit down ? 

Hesleb. No, thank you. Not now. (Looks at 
Waxoel.) I promised the girls I would join them in 
the garden. 

Wangbl. Well, my dear friend — ^I won't keep you. 

ToRA. You will probably find them by the pond. 

Hesler. I shall find them, I'm sure. 
(He nods and passes across the veranda and out to 
the right.) 

Wangbl (rising). Then have the years we have lived 
together been utterly wasted for you ? 

TV>RA. Oh, don't think that. I have had all from 
you that any one could possibly desire. But the years 
have given me a clearer insight. The sense of shame has 
awakened in me. I see it now — the life we lead is no real 
and true marriage. 

Wangel. I can strengthen you in fighting against it. 

ToRA. Yes, if I had the will to fight against it. 

Wangel. Have you not the will ? 

ToRA. Oh, that is just what I don't know. 

Wangel. You must try to make sure of yourself. 
The decision is to-night. 

ToRA. Yes, think of it — I The decision so near. 
The decision for all time. 

Wangel. To-morrow he will be gone. Then you 
will be free [of him]. [And then you will be free of all 
your doubts ] 

ToRA. Perhaps I shall have forfeited my true fu- 
ture. 

Wangel. Your trae f 
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ToBA. A life of freedom forfeited! 

WanoeIh Tora — do you love this man [stranger] ? 

ToRA. Do I—? Oh how can I tell. 

Wanoel. That you must try to find out. 

Tora. It is no use. I only know that to me he is 
mysterious, and that oh! 

Wangel. — and that ? 

ToRA. — and that I feel as though my place were with 
him. 

Wanoel. I b^n to understand. 

ToRA. And what help have you for me? What 
remedy do you know of ? 

WANOEife To-morrow. He will be gone. Then you 
will be safe from disaster; then I promise to set you free. 
We will cancel the bargain, Tora! 

ToRA. Oh Wangel ! 

Wanoel (looks otd into the garden). More another 
time. 

(Arenholdt, Annette, Ltnostrand, Frida, and 
Ballested appear behind the arbour. B allested 
ia carrying his painting materials,) 

Arenholdt {coming up on to the veranda). Ah, I 
can tell you we have been laying great plans. 

Frida. We want to go out in a boat this evening, 
and 

Ltnostrand. [B.] No, no, don*t tell! 

Wanoel. We two have also been laying plans. 

Arenholdt. No, really? 

Wanoel. My wife is going to Skioldvik for a time. 

Annette. Going away ? 

Arenholdt. That is very wise. 

Wanoel. Tora wants to go home again ; home to the 
sea. 
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Ltkgstband. ""TheLady from the Sea.'' Ye8» one 
can understand that 

Ballbbtbd. Understand it perfectly. The dying mer- 
maid on the dry land 

ToRA. Why do you call me that! 
BalIiBSTbd. Oh no. I was only thinking of my pic- 
ture. 6ood-bye» good-bye. 

(Ooes out by the garden gate.) 
Frtoa (eoJUy to Annbttb). Now they've been having 
another conference. 

(A maid-eervant opens the door on the right.) 
Wanobl. To table. Come alcmg, Arenholdt! We 
will drink a parting cup with ""the lady from the sea." 
{They aU go towards the door on the right.) 



FROM THE FIFTH ACT 

Eluda. I mtut speak with him myself. If you will 
not set me free, then he must do so. One of the marriages 
must be dissolved. 

Wanobl. You yourself have dissolved the relation- 
ship that in your morbid excitability you call a marriage. 
You have dissolved it and that is enough. 

Eluda. No, no, that is not enough. What is the 
use of your putting forward a thousand rational argu- 
ments. It does not help me in the least, if my own feel- 
ings are different 

Wanobl. And they are so still. 

Ellida. They will always be so. I shall always feel 
as I do now. I am not made like you. You can lead 
your life of reality here with me, and feel secure and happy 
in it — and at the same time continue to live with your 
memories. 
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Wanoel. Oh» if I oould only make you understand 
how immensely di£Ferent the two things are! 

EiJJDA. Not to me. I cannot lead such a dual ex- 
istence. I cannot continue in it any longer. Impossi- 
ble! Perfectly impossible. Either wholly with you or 
wholty with Um! 

Wangbl. All these are confused feminine ideas, 
Ellida! G>nfused feminine fancies. What do you gain 
by his releasing you from your promise^ as you call it. 
Does that make you free ? Do you suppose it will break 
the power he exercises over you ? 

Ellida. Ah, I don't know! I donH know. 

Wangbl. Oh yes, you may be sure that it will not 
be so. It is not from without that your liberation will 
come. Not from any One else. It is from within — from 
yourself that liberation must come. 

Ellida. Oh yes, yes. Do you think I donH feel that. 
But you see, Wangel — that is just the terrible part of it, 
that 

Wangbl. That ? 

Ellida. — ^that I often feel as though I did not wish 
for liberation either. 

Wangbl. Then I know no help for you. 

Eluda. Oh, don't say that so confidently. There 
must surely be something in the world — something between 
heaven and earth, that could force my will to extricate 
me from all this. 

Wangbl. I know of nothing. 

Eluda. And yet it is you I count upon, Wangel. 
You I expect help from. You alone. 

Wangbl. From me, with whom you will not live any 
longer. 

Ellida. Will? 
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Wanosl. Yes, will. 
Eluda. Say rather, can* 

Wanosl {looks searchingly at her). In that there is 
hope. 
Eluda. Yes, do you not think so. 



Annette. How could father say such a thing! 

AsKBHOLM. It appears that was not what he meant. 
But I came here in that belief. And I think it is quite 
excusable, Annette. So many a young girl comes to re- 
gard her tutor with more than ordinary attachment 

Annettb. Yes, yes, I know that [ — in her school- 
days]. 

AsKEHOLM. I have myself more than once had occa- 
sion to observe something of the sort. But then the 
young giris leave school and enter life. Other connec- 
tions are formed, and nothing is left of their relation to 
the tutor than a warm friendship — a little bashful, per- 
haps 

Annette. Yes, that is just how it is ! 

AsKEHOLM. — a little inclined to avoid dwelling on 
school-days [the last year at school]. Well then, I got 
your father's letter 



Annette. Yes, but that letter- 



AsKEHOLM. Now you mustn't interrupt me, dear 
Annette. I thought at any rate that I had come upon an 
exception. I accustomed myself to the thought that here 
was a young girl waiting and longing for me to come 
again. When a man, like myself, is no longer in the 
first flush of youth, such a belief or illusion makes an ex- 
ceedingly strong impression. A vivid affection for you 
grew up in me, Annette. I felt I must come to you; 
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see you again; tell you that I shared the feelings which 
I imagined you entertained for me. 

Annbttb. But now, when you know that it was not 
so ? 

The Stbanobb. I was not thinking of traveling- 
clothes and trunks and that sort of thing. I have on 
board with me everything she requires for the voyage; and 
I have taken a cabin. {To Ellida.) I ask» if you 
will go with me. 

Ellida. If I will ! 

Thb Stranger. Yes, you must choose now. In 
half an hour it will be too late. 

Ellida. What makes you hold to me so persistently ? 

The Stranger. Do you not feel, as I do, that we two 
belong to each other? 

Ellida. Do you mean because of that promise, 
which ? 

The Stranger. Promises bind no one: neither man 
nor woman. If I hold to you persistently, it is because 
I cannot do otherwise. 

Ellida. Why did you not come sooner? 

Wangel. Ellida ! 

(The Stranger climbs slowly over the garden 
fence and cornea nearer.) 

Eluda (shrinks behind Wangel) . What is it ? What 
do you want? 

The Stranger. You ask why I did not come sooner. 

Eluda. Yes, I asked that. 

The Stranger. Three years ago I was on my way 
to you. At last I had been so far successful that I could 
come for you. Take you home with me, Ellida. 

Wangel. Where is your home ? 
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Ths Stranger. A little evefywhere. Spread over 
the whfAt earth. And over the whole sea too> I think. 

Ellida. And to that vast home you would have 
brought me theni 

Ths Stranger. I would have, yes. But then came 
the shipwreck in the Channd. All gone, lock, stock and 
barrel, all that I had scnqped together. Then to work 
again. For you, EUida. Now I am back here. For 
the last time. Will you come with me? Or will you 
stay here with him! 

Wangel Qooking at her). Choose! 

Eluda. Oh, I cannot — ! I don't know ! 

(A bell ie heard in the dutanee.) 

The Stranger. There goes the warning bell. Now 
you must say yes or no. 

Eluda. To have to dedde! To decide for all time! 
To do what can never be undone! 

The Stranger. Never. 

Eluda. If I went with you ? 

Wangel. If you went ! 

Bluda. — should I be going to my happiness! 

The Stranger. You must find that out. I cannot 
tell you anything certain. 

Eluda. Oh, what is it that tempts and allures and 
seems to drag me into the unknown! The whole might 
of the sea is centred in this one thing. 

Wangel. I see it I see it. Step by step you are 
gliding away from me. 

Eluda. If I let him go away alone — . It I stay be- 
hind with you — Wangel— can you assure me that I shall 
never come to regret it ? 

Wangel. Never regret ? 

Eluda. Yes, yes, for it can never be undone! Can 
you assure me that I shall never come to regret it ? 
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Wanosl. No, Ellida— I cannot 

(The beU is heard again.) 

Ths Strangsb (fo Eluda). There is the second 
bell. 

Eluda (goee up to him and lays her hand an hie arm.) 
Then I am going with you* 

Wanobl (to himself). I knew it. 

Ths Strangbb. At last yon have made your choice, 
EUida. 

Eluda* There is no choice in this. I am going with 
yon because I must Cannot do otherwise. 

Thb Strangbb. No, for I am the strongest But 
now you shall hear what I have to o£Fer you. I would 
not tell you anything before. For I did not wish to en- 
tice you. Of your own will you v^ere to go where I go. 
But now you shall hear 

Eluda. I will hear nothing! It is the unknown that 
draws me. Into that I will go. 

Wanobl. Let me give you a little assistance on the 
way, EUida. 

Eluda. What do you mean ? 

Wanobl. I do not vrish your happiness to be clouded 
by remorse or regret at the thought of me. You are not 
leaving me against your will. I set you free. I cancel 
our bargain. 

Ellcda. Is this tme» Wangel. Do you mean it from 
your inmost heart? 

Wanobl. Yes» from the inmost depths of my heart I 
mean it 

Eluda. And can you do it! 

Wangel. I can, because I love you. 

Eluda. And you have come to love me so truly and so 
dearly. 
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Wanoel. The years of our marriage have brought 
this about. 

Ellida. And I have been blind to it. 

Wanoel. Your thoughts went in other directions, 
listen to me> Ellida. It would have been easy^for me 
to prevent your going away with this stranger. I do not 
prevent you. You are now a free woman, with full right 
to go where you will. 

Ellida. This transforms everything. 

(The steamer bell ringefor the third time.) 

The Stranger. Do you hear! Come away! 

Ellida. I can never go with you after this. 

The Stranger. You will not go! 

Eluda (to Wangbl). After this I can never leave 
you. 

Wangel. Ellida ! 

The Stranger. It is all over then. 

Ellida. Yes, irrevocably. 

The Stranger. I see there is something that is 
stronger than my will. 

Ellida. Your will has no longer a feather's weight 
with me. For me you are a dead man, who has come 
back from the sea. But I am no longer in terror. And 
you fascinate me no more. 

The Stranger. Good-bye, Ellida! (He vaults over 
tlie fence.) Henceforth you are nothing but a half -for- 
gotten dream in my life. 

(He goes ovttoihe left.) 

Wangel. How came this transformation ? 

Eluda. Oh, do you not understand that it came 
through liberation. 

Wangel. And the unknown fascinates you no longer. 

Eluda. No longer. I was free to choose it; and 
therefore I was able to reject it 
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Wanoel. And now you will come to me again, will 
you not, Ellida? 

Ellida (throwing herself on his neck). Yes, Wangel 
— now I will come to you again. I can now, for now I 
come to you in freedom. 

Wanoel. Ellida! Ellida! Oh, to think that we two 
can now live for each other 

Ellida. — and for our memories. Yours as well as 
mine— — 

Wanobl. Yes» can we not, dearest! 

Ellida. — and for our two children, Wangel! 

Wanoel. Ours — ! (Kisses her hands joyfully and 
quickly.) Oh, I thank you for that word more Uian I 
can tdll 

(Abnholm, Annette, Lyngstrand, Frida, Bal- 
LBSTED, and a number of tovmspeople and summer 
visitors corns along the footpath.) 

Frida. Just look, isn't father gallant. 

Ballested. It is summer time, miss. 

Arnholm. The Englbh steamer is under way. 

Lyngstrand. The last trip of the season. 

Ballested. '^Soon will all the straits be ice-bound,*' 
as the poet says. It is sad, Mrs. Wangel. But I stick 
to what I've said. Human beings really can acclam — 
acclimatise themselves. 

Eluda. Yes, in freedom they can, Mr. Ballested. 
{The great steamer glides noiselessly down the fiord. 
The music is heard closer inshore.) 
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The pale, apparently cold beauty. Expects great 
things of life and the joy of life. 

The man who has now finally won her, homely in ap- 
pearance, but honourable, and a gifted, liberal-minded 
man of science. 

Hedda: I have no gift for anything but being bored. 

That life should have nothing in the world to offer one. 

Supposing he were to go in for politics. 

Brack. That is not in his line. 

H. But perhaps I could get him into it. 

Do you think he would ever get into the ministry. 

Brack. For that he would have to be a very rich 



H. Yes and then — I doubt if it would bring me any 
satisfaction in the long run. 

Lovborg: I have led a rather wild life, they say. 
Now I have to make amends. 
But I cannot renounce. 



NB! 

Brack had always thought that Hedda's short engage- 
ment to Tesman would come to nothing. 

Hedda speaks of how she felt herself set aside, step by 
step, when her father was no longer in favour, when he 
retired and died without leaving anything. — It then came 
upon her, in her bitterness, that it was for his sake she had 

381 
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been made much of. — And then she was already between 
25 and 26. In danger of becoming an old maid. 

She thinks that in reality Tesman only feels a vain 
pride in having won her. His solicitude for her is the 
same as b shown for a thoroughbred horse or a valuable 
sporting dog. — This, however, does not offend her. She 
merely regards it as a fact 

Hedda says to Brack that she does not think Tesman 
can be called ridiculous. But in reality she finds him so. 
Later on she finds him pitiable as well. 

Tesman: Could you not call me by my Christian 
name? 

Hedda: No, indeed I couldn't — unless they had 
given you some other name than the one you have. 

Tesman puts Lovborg's manuscript in his pocket so 
that it may not be lost Afterwards it is Hedda who, by 
a casual remark, with tentative intention, gives him the 
idea of keeping it. 

Then he reads it. A new line of thought is revealed to 
him. But the sftrain of the situation increases. Hedda 
awakens his jealousy. 

♦ 

In the 8rd act one thing after another comes to light 
about Lovborg's adventures in the course of the night. 
At last he comes himself, in quiet despair. ^' Where is 
the manuscript ? " ** Did I not leave it behind me here ? " 
He does not know that he has done so. But after all, of 
what use is the manuscript to him now! He is writing of 
the "moral doctrine of the future **l When he has 
just been let out of the police cells! 

Hedda's despair is that there are doubtless so many 
chances of happiness in the world, but that she cannot 
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dkcover them. It is the want of an object in life that 
tonnents her. 

When Hedda beguiles T. into leading E. L. into ruin» 
it is done to test T.'s character. 

It is in Hedda's presence that the irresistible craving 
for excess always comes oyer E. L. 

Tesman cannot understand that E. L. could wish to 
base his future on injury to another. 

Hedda. Do I hate T. ? No, not at all. I only find 
him boring. 

Brack. But nobody else thinks so. 

Hedda. Neither is there any one but myself who is 
married to him. 

Brack. . . • not at all boring. 

Hedda: Heavens, you always want me to express my- 
self so correctly. Very well then. T. is not boring, but 
I am bored by living with him. 

Hedda: • . • had no prospects. Well, perhaps you 
would have liked to see me in a convent (home for unmar- 
ried ladies). 

Hedda: • • • then isn't it an honourable thing to 
profit by one's person ? Don't actresses and others turn 
their advantages into profit? I had no other capital. 
Marriage — ^I thought it was like buying an annuity. 

Hedda: Remember that I am the child of an old 
man — and a worn-out man too — or past his prime at any 
rate — ^Perhaps that has left its mark. 

Brack: Upon my word, I believe you have begun to 
brood over problems. 
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Hedda: Wdl, what cannot one lapse into when one 
has gone and got married* 



Miss B. (walking abotU the room). There. Now we 
can see all the finery. Yes, yes — it looks well, Berta. 
Flowers everywhere. 

Berta. They were all sent in last night. So that 
they might keep fresh of course. But this a lady brought 
herself — ^just before you came. Miss. 

Miss Rising. Yes, that is as it ought to be. When 
a young couple come home from their honeymoon 



FROM THE FIRST ACT 

Miss Rising. Oh well — just at first. You must do 
as well as you can. 

Berta. Most like she'll be terrible grand in her ways. 

Miss Rising. Well, you can't wonder at that. Think 
of the sort of life she was accustomed to in her father's 
time. 

Berta. Yes, and if I only had to do with Master Axel, 
it would be easy enough. 

Miss Rising. No, Axel is not difficult to please. If 
he only has what he has always been accustomed to, he's 
satisfied. But by-the-bye, you mustn't call him Master 
Axel any more. In future you must say Dr. Tesman. 



Tbsmen. Yes, you may be sure I have. 
Miss Rising. And what do you think of it? 
Tesman. I'm delighted. Thb is the very house 
Hedda wanted to live in. She said often and often, before 
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we were engaged, that she would never care to live any- 
where but in Secretary Falk's villa. 

Miss Rising. And how lucky it was that this very 
house should be to let [for sale]. 

Tesman. Yes, you may be sure I was glad to hear of 
it. And Hedda too — ^when you wrote about it. And 
how comfortably you have arranged it all. 

Miss Rising. So you really think that, dear Axel ? 

Tesman [{rising)]. Yes, it is simply splendid, I think. 

Miss Rising. So do I. And Judge Brack says 
the same. 

Tesman (looking round), [(feeling the chairs.)] Fancy 
— carved furniture! What I have always been wanting. 



Miss Rising. Well, you see, now you will be made 
professor, and then you will at once have your own salary 
to depend upon 

Tesman. That b a matter of course. But in any 
case I am not yet appointed. 

Miss Rising. Oh, you may be sure they will be 
quick about appointing you — as soon as they hear you 
are home again. 

Tesman. Yes, that may be so. But just suppose that 
to-morrow I fall down in the street and lie there! 

Miss Rising (laughing). Oh, there is no fear of that. 
A man who is bom to make a noise in the world, he 
doesn't fall down in the street, you may be sure. The 
people who want to stand in your way, they fall. Holger 
Lovborg — ^his fall was the worst And now he has to 
lie on the bed he has made for himself — poor [unfortu- 
nate] creature. 

Tesman. Have you heard anything of him ? Since I 
went away ? 
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Miss Rising. Only tiiat he has published a new 
book 

Tesman. What! Recendy? 

Miss Rising. Yes> but heaven knows whether it can 
be worth much? Ah — ^when your new book appears. 
Axel! That will be another story, won't it! 

Tesman. Yes, it won't be long now. Auntie. For 
now it will be very easy for me — I feel that. 

(Hedda, in a morning govm, enters by the comer 
door on the left.) 

Miss Rising (going to meet her). Good morning, 
my dear Hedda! Good morning! 

Hedda (holds ovi her hand). Good morning, dear 
Aunt! So early a call! That is kind of you. 

Miss Rising. Well — ^has the bride slept well in her 
new home? 

Hedda. Oh yes, thanks — passably. But of course 
one has always to accustom one's self to new surround- 
ings. Little by little. (Looking towards the left.) Oh — 
there the servant has gone and opened the veranda door, 
and let in a whole flood of sunshine. . 

Miss Rising (going towards the door). I will shut 

Hedda. No, no, not that. Tesman, please let down 
the Venetian blinds. That will give a softer light. 

Tesman (goes to the door). All right — all right — 
There now, Hedda, now you have both fresh air and 
shade. 

Hedda* Yes, fresh air we certainly must have, with 
all these stacks of flowers — . (At the table.) H'm, — we 
shall never get on with this servant. 

Miss Rising. Not get on with Berta ! 

Tesman. You don't know how good Berta is. 

Hedda. Well, but just look here. She has left her 
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old bonnet lying about on a chair. Just fancy, if any 
one should come in and see it! 

TsaiiAN. Why Hedda! That's Aunt Jane's bonnet! 

Hedda. What! No really 

Miss Bisino {taking up the bonnet). And, what's 
more, it's not old, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hbdda. No, oS course — I can see that now. 

Miss Rismo {half in tears). And I only bought it in 
honour of your coming home. 

Hedda. But my dear good Miss [Aunt] Rising 

Miss Rising {tying on the bonnet). Yes, indeed I did. 

Hedda. No, but look here, Aunt Jane 

Tesman. Hedda is a little short-sighted, you know. 
Auntie 

Miss Rising. Well, well, I'm sure it isnH worth say- 
ing any more about such a trifle. — ^But now I must see 
about getting back into town. And to Sister Rina, poor 
dear. — ^My parasol ? Ah, here it is. For this is mine 
too. {MvUers.) NotBerta's. {Cordially to ihem both.) 
Well, good-bye, good-bye, dears! Good-bye, Axdl 
Heaven be thanked that eveiything is well with you. 

Hedda. Good-bye, Aunt Jane! 

TssBiAN. And mind you come and see us again soon. 

Miss Rising. A thousand thanks, my boy. You 
may be sure I shall. {She goes out by the hall door.) 

Hedda. Do you think she was angry with me about 
that bonnet? 

Tesman. No, not angry. But I think she was a lit- 
tle annoyed. 

Hedda. Well, but what an idea, to pitch her bonnet 
about in the drawing-room? When she comes to call. 
How can she think of such a thing ? No one does it. 

Tesman. Well you may be sure Aunt Jane won't 
do it again. 
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Hbdda. In any case* I shall manage to make it up 
with her. 

Tbsman. Yes, my dear Hedda, please do that 

Hedda. I will ask a few good friends to spend the 
evening with us to-morrow. And then I can ask her 
at the same time. 

TxsiCAN. Yes, do, Hedda! For remember what she 
has been to me ever since I was a boy. 

Hbdda. And besides, it may be useful to keep her 
about us. For this servant — we evidently can't depend 
upon her. 

Tbsiian. And there's one thing more you could do 
that would delight her heart 

Hedda. What b it? 

Tbbmak. If you could only prevail on yourself — . For 
my sake, Hedda! If you could say du to her in future. 

Hbdda. No no, Tesman — you really mustn't ask 
that of me. I have told you so already. I shall call her 
^Aunt" — and you must be satisfied with that I have 
never said du even to my own undes and aunts. 

Tbsiian. No no— if you're not used to it — . What 
are you looking at, Hedda? 

Hbdda. Oh, Fm only looking at my old pianoforte. 
It doesn't go at all well with all the other things. 

Tesman. The first time I draw my salary, I'll see 
about ^changing it 

Hbdda. No, no — no ^cchanging. I don't want to 
part with it I would rather have it in my own little 
room, and then get another here in its place. When it's 
convenient, I mean. 

Tbsican. Yes, of course we could do that 

Hedda (takes up the bouquet from the piano). These 
fiowers were not here last night when we arrived. 

Tesman. Aunt Jane must have brought them. 
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Hbdda {examining the banquet). A yisiting-card 
{Takes it and reade.) "^ Shall return later in the day/' 
— Can you guess whose card it is ? 

Tbshan. No. Whose? 

Hedda. Mrs. Elfstad's. An old flame of yours. 

TESBiAN. Is it really? So Mrs. Elfstad is in town! 

Hbdda. It's odd that she should caU upon us. I 
have scarcely seen her since we left school. 

TssMAN. I haven't seen her either for — ^heaven knows 
how long. I wonder how she can endure to live in such 
an out-of-ihe-way hole. 

Hbdda {wUh sudden animaUon). But look here — 
isn't it somewhere in those parts that he — that — ^Holger 
L5vborg is living? 

Tbbican {emiling). Four old flame* Hedda? Yes. he 
is somewhere in that part of the countiy. 
(Berta eniere by the hall door.) 

Bbrta. That lady, ma'am, that brought some flowers 
a little while ago, is here again. {Pointing.) The flow- 
ers you have in your hand, ma'am. 

Hbdda. Ah, is she ? Well, show her in at once. 
(Bbrta opens the door for Mbs. Elibtad, and goes 
out herself.) 

Hedda {receives her wamdy). How do you do, my 
dear Mrs. Elfstad ? How delightful to see you again! 

Mbs. Elfstad {nervous, but self -controlled). Yes, it's 
a very long time since we met. 

Tbsican {gives her his hand). And we too. 

[Thanks, thanks, I hardly knew whether I might call.] 

Hbdda. And a thousand thanks for these lovely 
flowers 

Tbsman. His book? Then he has really published 
a new book ? 
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Mb8« Elfstad. Yes, a big book called "' Sociology." 
Haven't you heard of it, Mr. Tesman ? 

TssBiAN. No, how should I have heard of it ? 

Hedda. You see, we've been roving about all over 
the place 

TScsman. My aunt did say something about it just 
now — ^. When did the book come out? 

Mbs. Elfbtbd. About a fortnight ago. And since it 
has sold so well, and been so much read — and made 
such a sensation 

Hedda. Has it indeed ? 

Tesman. It must be something he has had lying by 
since his better days. 



Mrs. Elfsted. Here it is. 

(She hands him a slip of paper.) 

Tesi£AN. Good, good. Then I'll go in 

Hedda. Be sure you write him a cordial letter. And 
a good long one too. 

Tesman. Yes, I will. 

Mrs. Elfsted. But please, please don't say anything 
about me! 

Tesman. No, no — if you don't want me to. 

[H. Look there. Take those with you. 

T. What are they? 

H. Your slippers. 

T. Oh yes, I forgot.] 

(He goes ovt by the door in the comer on the right.) 



Hedda. No, that's clear. 

Mbs. Elfsted. And then my husband sometimes 
made use of him in his office. — You see, Lovborg was 
to be had for — for a small salary. 
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Hedda. Did Holger Lovborg have to sit writing in 
an office! 

Mbs. Elfstbd. Chiefly when my husband was away 
on official business. 

Hedda. And your husband — perhaps he is often 
away from home ? 

Mbs. Eubted. Yes. Being sheriff, you know, he 
has to travel about a good deal in his district. 

Hedda {leaning towards her, with both hands on her 
shotdder). Thea — ^my poor, sweet Thea — now you must 
tell me everything — exactly as it stands. 

Mrs. Elfsted. Well then, you must question me. 
Question me about anything you please I And I will try 
to answer. 

Hedda. What sort of a man is your husband, Thea ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. What sort of a man ? 

Hedda. Well, I mean — you know — in everyday life. 
Is he kind to you ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. I am sure he means well in everything. 
And no doubt everyone else thinks so too. I mean, the 
few people who visit us. 

Hedda. Then you.donH see much society. 

Mrs. Elfsted. No. 

Hedda. But can you endure it, year after year? 

Mrs. Elfsted. No, I cannot. Nor can I endure 
that any more — after this. 

Hedda. Not that, you say? Then is there some- 
thing else ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Everything! 

Hedda. Your husband must be much, much older 
than you. There is at least twenty years' difference be- 
tween you, is there not? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yes, that is true, too. Everything 
about him is repellent to met We have not a thought in 
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common ! We have never had a single point of sympathy 
— ^he and I. 

HsDDA. But is he not fond of you all the same? 
At heart? In his own way ? 

Mrs. Elfbtsd. Oh no — please don't think that. 
He regards me simply as a useful properly. And then 
it doesn't cost much to keep me. I am not expensive. 

HsDDA. That is stupid of you. 

Mbs. Elibtsd (shakes her head). It cannot be other- 
wise — not with him. 

Hbdda. No, no — if you can't make him really care 
for you . 

Mbs. Eltbted. He can't care for any one but him- 
self — and perhaps a little for the children. 

Hedda. And for Holger Lovborg, Thea. 

Mrs. Eubtbd (looking at her). For Holger Lovborgt 
What puts that into your head ? 

Hedda. Well, my dear — when he lets you go — . 
When he sends you after him all the way to town. 

Mrs. Elfsted (smiling nervously). Oh, of course. 
Yes, yes — (Vehemently^ but not loudly.) No — ^I may 
just as well make a clean breast of it! I can't sit here 
telling lies any longer. For it must all come out in any 
case. 

Hedda. Lies! Why, dear Thea ! 

Mrs. Elfsted. Well, to make a long story short — . 
My husband did not know that I was coming. 

Hedda. What! Your husband didn't know it! 

Mrs. Elfsted. No, of course not For that matter, 
he was away from home himself — he was travelling. I 
could bear it no longer. I couldn't indeed — so utterly 
alone as I should have been in future. 

Hedda. Well ? And then ? 
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Mrs. Eubted. So I put together a few little things — 
what I needed most — as quietly as possible. And then 
I left the house. 

HsDDA. Without a word ? 

Mbs. Elfbted. Yes — and took the steamer first. 
And then the train to town. 

Hedda. Why, my dear, good Thea ! 

Mbs. Elfbted. What dse could I possibly do ? 

Hbdda. But what do you think your husband will 
say when you go home again ? 

Mbs. Elfstbd {looks at her). Back to himf 

Hbdda. Of course. 

Mbs. Elibted (rises and moves about the room). I 
shall never go back to him again. 

Hedda (turns on the sofa and follows her with her eyes). 
Then you have — 1^ house and home — ^f or good and all ? 
Left eyeiything ? 

Mbs. Eubted. A thing of that sort cannot be un- 
done. 

Hedda (rises from the sofa and goes towards her). But, 
Thea, did you think well over this ? 

Mbs. Elfstbd. I thought over nothing. I only did 
what I thought I had to do. 

Hedda. And what are your plans now? What do 
you think of doing? 

Mbs. Elfstbd. I don't know yet. I only know this, 
that I muH live where he is — if I am to live at all. 

Hedda. Sit down a moment — then you will be calmer. 
(They seat themselves at the table.) How did this — ^this 
understanding — between you and Holger L5vborg come 
about? 

Mbs. Elfstbd. Oh, I suppose it grew up gradually. 
As I saw that I had gained a sort of influence over him. 

Hedda. So you had that ? 
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Mb8« Elfbtxd. He gave up his bad habits. Not 
because I asked him to, for I never dared do that. But 
of course he saw that they were repulsive to me; and so 
he dropped everything of that sort. 

Hedda (with slight mockery). Then you have re- 
claimed him — as the saying goes. 

Mrs. Elfsted. And he has made a real human being 
of me — taught me to think, and to understand so many 
things. 

Hedda. Did he give you lessons too, then ? 

Mrs. Elfbted. No, not exactly lessons. But he 
talked to me — talked about such an infinity of things. 

Hedda. Scientific things, I suppose. 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yes, that sort of thing. Why do 
you smile? Remember, — up there I was not situated 
as you are here. You have your husband to explain so 
much to you. 

Hedda (dryly). Yes, I have. But do you think it 
amusing to sit and listen to explanations ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yes, indeed I do. Don't you think 
so too? 

Hedda. No, most certainly I donH. I think it horri- 
bly boring. (Glances towards TESMAN'sdoor.) But that's 
between ourselves, of course. 

Mrs. Elfsted. Everything must be between our- 
selves. For heaven's sake — all that I've been telling 
you just now. 

Hedda. Oh, I suppose Tesman may 

Mrs. Elfsted (struggling with herself). Hedda — 
there is — one thing more. 

Hedda. And what b that ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. I don't feel at all sure what will be 
the end of it — between Holger Ldvborg and me. Whether 
it will be nothing but close friendship — on his side. 
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Heoda. What ? Are you not sure of him, then ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yes» I think I ought to be now. 
Now that I have left house and home for his sake. But 
— but — oh, Hedda, there is some one that stands between 
us. 

HsDDA. What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Some one who has hurt him and in- 
jured him so profoundly — . But whom I don't believe 
he can ever forget in spite of that. 

Hedda {rises slowly, rests her hands on the table and 
fixes her eyes upon her). Who is it you mean ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yourself, Hedda. 

Hedda. Can this be — ! Hush! {Glances towards 
Tbsman's door.) Hush, he's coming! {Whispers.) For 
God's sake, Thea — let all this be between ourselves! 
(Axel Tesbian, vnth a letter in his hand, comes from 
his room.) 

Tesman. There now; the letter is finished. 

Hedda. That's right. Mrs. Elfsted and I were 
thinking of going out. 

Tesman. Good. Then perhaps you will post this 
when you go. 

Hedda {takes the letter). I will tell the maid to. 

Tesman. Yes, of course; that is what I meant. 
(Berta enters from the hall.) 

Berta. Judge Brack wishes to know if Mrs. Tesman 
will receive him. 

Hedda. Yes, ask Judge Brack to come in. And 
look here — put this letter in the post. 

Berta {taking the letter). Yes, ma'am. 

{She opens the door for Judge Brack and goes out 
herself.) 

Brack. May one venture to call so early in the day ? 

Hedda. Of course you may. 
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Tbsmak. Welcome at any time. {Introiuemg him.) 
Mrs. Elfsted— Judge Bradc. 

Bback. Ah, delighted 

Hedda. It*8 nice to see you by daylight, Judge. 

Brack. And I think it's nice to see you and your hus- 
band in your home. Where I have been arranging the 
empty rooms and putting them into sh^>e. 

Tbbman. I can't thank you sufficiently. 

Brack. Oh, pray don't 

HsDDA. Yes, you are a friend indeed 

Brack. And is Mrs. Hedda tolerably satisfied ? 

Hbdda. Yes, indeed I am. Of course — there will 
have to be a little re-arrangement here and there. 

Brack. Oh, we only arranged things just for the 
present. 

Hedda. And one or two things are still wanting. 
We shall have to buy some additional trifles. 

Brack. Indeed! 

Hedda (laughing). Don't be alarmed! You shall 
not be troubled with them. I shall see to them myself. 

Brack. Oh, I didn't mean that. (To Tesman.) 
By-the-bye, I really called on business 

Tesman. Indeed ? Business ? 

Hedda. That's good of you! You want to turn me 
out 

Brack. I! 

Hedda. Yes, aren't you threatening to talk about 
business? — Come along, Thea! {To Tesman.) I shall 
not be out long. 

Te81£an. Just as you please, dear. 

Hedda (to Brack). Au revoir^ then — ^when you have 
done your business. 

Brack. Au revoir^ Mrs. Hedda. 

(Hedda and Mrs Elfsted go out by the hall door.) 
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Tesman. There. Now we can have a talk. Won't 
you sit down ? 

Brack {seats himself beside the table). Thanks, for a 
moment. 

Tesman {seating himself). Then it's business ? 

Brack. Yes, in a way. 

Tesman. I understand. It's the serious part of the 
frolic that is coming now. 



Tesman. It was Holger Lovborg we were talking 
about. 

Hedda (glancing at him rapidly). Ah ! 

Tesman. And I really can't see what is to become ci 
him. 

Brack. Perhaps I can give you some information on 
that point* 

Tesman. Indeed! 

Brack* You must not forget that he comes of a pow- 
erful family. 

Tesman* He can't count upon those people. 

Brack. Are you so sure of that ? 

Tesman. I know that among themselves he is known 
as the stain on the family. 

Brack. At one time they called him the hope of the 
family. 

Tesman. At one time — yes. But he has put an end 
to all that. 

Hedda. He has recovered himself, though. 

Brack. And then this book that he has published — 

Tesman. Well well, I hope to goodness they may find 
something for him to do. I have just written to him. 
Asked him to come to us to-morrow evening. 
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Hbdda. You come too» Judge Brack. We will have 
an amusing time. 

Brack. My dear Mr. Tesman — and you too, Mrs. 
Hedda — ^I think I ought not to keep you in the dark 
about something that — that 

Tesman. That concerns Holger? 

Brack. Both you and him. 

Tbsman. Well, my dear Judge, out with iti 

Brack* You must be prepared to find your appoint- 
ment deferred longer than you desired or expected. 

Tesman. What ? Is there some hitch ? 

Brack. The nomination may perhaps be made con- 
ditional on the result of a competition . 

Tesman. Competition! 

Hbdda. With whom? Ah ! 

Tesman. Surely not ? 

Brack {risei). Yes, precisely — ^Holger Lovborg. 

Tesman (springs up). No, no — it's quite inconceiv- 
able! Quite impossible! 

Brack. Perhaps that is what it may come to, all the 
same. 

Tesman. But that would be the most shameful in- 
justice towards me. They had as good as promised me 
the appointment! 

Brack. Well, and no doubt you will get it in the end; 
only after a contest. 

Hedda. Fancy — ! There will be a sort of sporting 
interest in that. 

Tesman. Why, Hedda, how can you be so indifferent 
about it! 

Hedda. I am not at all indifferent I am most eager 
to see who wins. 

Brack. In any case, Mrs. Hedda, it b best that you 
should know the position, before you — before you set 
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about the little purchases that you were threatening just 
now. 

HsDDA. This can make no difference. 

Brack. Indeed. Then I have no more to say. Good- 
bye for the present 

HsDDA. 6ood-bye> Judge; and be sure you call to- 
morrow! 

Brack. Many thanks. Grood-bye, good-bye. 

Tbsmak {accampofiying him to the door). GkKxl-byey 
Judgel 

(JuDOB Brack goet out through the haU.) 

Tbsman. Well, Hedda — you and I must have a seri- 
ous talk. 

HsDDA. Not now, Tesman. I assure you, I haven't 
time. 

Tesman. No time! 

Hbdda. No. I must go and change my dress be- 
fore lunch. 

{She goes towards the door on the left.) 

Tesman. But you take this as if it didn't matter at all. 

Hbdda (^iums in the doorway). Why should I not? 
You are so fond of saying that Uie strongest always wins. 

{She goes out.) 

Tbsman {grasps the back of a chair and gazes uneasily 
btfore him ). The strongest, yes 



SECOND ACT 



The room at the Tesbians' as in the First Acty except thai 
the piano hcLS been removed, and an elegant liMe 
wriiing-iable and an £tag^ put in its place. Some 
of the bouquets have been removed from the table and 
placed in the inner room. It is afternoon. 
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Hbdda, dru$ed in a Uuitftd t/temoan gown^ u aUm$ in 
the room. She $Umi$ by the open door (/the vertmda, 
loading a revolver. The oiher liee in an open caee 
on a chabr by her eide. 

Hbdda {looke down the garden and colli). So you mre 
here agmin. Judge! 

JuDOB Brack (ie heard calling from bdow). As jou 
see» Mrf. Hedda! 

HsDDA (raieee the revolver and points). Now I'll 
shoot 70U» Judge Brwck. 

JuDOB Brack {calling uneeen). No» no, no! Don't 
stand aiming at me! 

Hbdda (firee). Bang! 

Brack (outside). Are you out oi your senses ! 

Hedda« Did I hit you ? 

Brack {still outside). I wish you would let these 
pranks alone! 

Hsdda {lays the revolver in the case). Come in then. 
Judge. 

( JuDGB Brack enters by the door of the veranda.) 

Brack. What the deuce are you shooting at? 

Hbdda. Thrushes. 

Brack. But the thrushes haven't come yet 

Hbdda. Oh, then I'm firing in the air. 

Brack. What is the good of that? 

Hbdda. Then what in heaven's name would you 
have me do with myself ? 

Brack. Have you had no visitors ? 

Hbdda {dosing the door of the verandfi). Not one. I 
suppose all our set are still out of town. I have to be 
content with their Sowers and visiting-cards. 

Brack. And is Tesman not at home either ? 

Hbdda. No, he rushed out of the house as soon as 
I took up the pistol-case. 
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Brack. Really, Mrs. Hedda! 

HsDDA. Oh, you mustn't take it so literally. Though, 
for that matter, he is almost as much afraid of these 
things as you are. 

(She takes ths ease and locks it up in a drawer of the 
writing4able.) 

Brack (standing behind her, still vnih his overcoat on 
his arm and his hat in his hand). So he's not at home. 

Hedda. No — ^he didn't expect you so early. And 
then it struck him that he had to go into town and get 
some new books. 

Brack. Of course. It was stupid of me not to have 
thought of that before. 

Hedda (turning her head to look at him). Why stupid ? 

Brack. Because if I had thought of it I should have 
come — a little — earlier. 

Hedda (puts the key of the writing4able in her. pocket 
and walks across the room). Then you would have found 
no one to receive you; for I have been in my room chang- 
ing my dress ever since lunch. 

Brack. And is there no sort of a little chink that we 
could talk through? 

Hedda. Not for you in any case, my good Judge. — 
But let us sit down and wait. Tesman is not likely to 
be back for some time yet. 



Brack. Yes and no. To speak frankly, I never 
imagined that engagement woidd lead to anything. 

Hedda (smiling) . The wish was father to the thought. 

Brack (laughs). Yes, yes, yes, Mrs. Hedda, so Aey 
say. 

HxDi> A (jestingly). Oh, I assure you I have never 
cherished any illusions with respect to you. 
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Brack* All I require is a pleasant and intimate in- 
terior» where I can be of assistance in every possible 
way 

HsDDA (raising her forefinger). Not with mon^ 
though! 

Brack. No» that would at once destroy the und^- 
standing. That is why» you see» I prefer those houses 
where there is no question of anything of that sort, and 
where I am free to come and go as a friend 

Hedda. Of the mistress of the house ? 

Brack (bows gaUanUy). Of the mistress first of all» of 
course. But of the master too, in the second place. Such 
a triangular friendship — if I may call it so — is really a 
great convenience for all parties, let me tell you. 



Tbsman. I think it shows quite remarkable soundness 
of judgment. He never wrpte like that before. — But 
haven't you been down into the garden and had a look 
round, Hedda? Eh? 

Hbdda. No, I have only been out on the veranda a 
little. 

TfiSBfAN. Ah, isn't the view lovely ? Over the fiord 
and the islands? {Ooes nearer to her.) Well, isn't it 
nice to find yourself established as mistress ot the house 
it had always been your dream to live in ? 

Hedda. Yes, wasn't it a strange piece ot luck ? 

Tesbcan '(putting the books together). Now I shall 
take all these into my study. I'm longing to——! And 
then I must change my clothes. ( To Brack.) I suppose 
we needn't start just yet ? 

Brack. Oh, dear no — there is not the slightest hurry. 

TfisiiAN. Wdl then, I can take my time. (Is going 
with his books towards the inner room, but stops and turns 
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in the doorway.) By-the-bye, Hedda — ^I looked in on 
the aunts. 

Hkdda {by the door of the veranda). Yes, I've no 
doubt you did. 

Tbsman. Aunt Jane is not coming to-day. 

Hedda {turns towards him). Not coming? Is it 
that affair of the bonnet that keeps her away ? 

Tesman. Oh» not at all. How could you think such 
a thing ? But Aunt Rina is very ill now. 

Hedda. She always is. 

Tbsman. Yes, but to-day she was much worse. 

Hedda. Oh, then it*s only natural that her sister 
should remain with her. I must bear my disappoint- 
ment. 

Tbsman (a little disappointed). Of course this does 
not affect you so nearly. But I thought I would tell you, 
all the same. 

{He goes through the inner room and out to the righl) 

Hedda {goes over towards the stove). Oh, those ever- 
lasting aunts! 

Brack. What bonnet were you talking about? 

Hedda. Oh, it was a little ^isode with Miss Rysing. 
She has such extraordinaiy manners at times. This 
morning she had pitched her bonnet down here in the 
drawing-room. {Looks at him and smiles.) And I pre- 
tended to think it was the servant's. 

Brack {shaking his head in disapproval). Now my 
dear Mrs. Hedda, how could you do such a thing? To 
that excellent old lady, too! 

Hedda {nunnng nervously about). Well, you see — 
these impulses come over me all of a sudden; and I can- 
not resist them. And then to suffer torments of remorse 
— ^there seems to be a kind pf pleasure in it. A real — 
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refinement of pleafure. Oh» I don't know how to ex- 
plain it 

(She hoi thraum hene^ into the easy-chair by the 
stove.) 

Brack (behind the easy-chair). You are not really 
happy — that is at the bottom of it 

Hkdda (looking before her). I know of no reason why 
I should be — happy. Perhaps you can give me one? 

Brack. Wdl — amongst other tUngs^ because you 
have got exactly the home you had set your heart on. 

Hbdda (looks up at him and laughs). Do you believe 
in that legend ? 

Brack. Is there nothing in it, then ? 

Hbdda. Oh yes, there is something in it I'll tell you 
the story. 

Brack. Well? 

HsDDA. Some time ago, when there were evening par- 
ties at the Consul General's country house, Tesman used 
often to contrive to see me home 

Brack. Yes, yes, he was very attentive. I remember 
that 

Hbdda. And you always had one of the younger 
ladies to look after. 

Brack. And then I had to go quite a different way — 

Hedda. That's true. I know you were going a dif- 
ferent way last summer. 

Brack (laughing). Oh fie, Mrs. Hedda! Well, then 
—^Tesman ? 

Hbdda. Well, it happened one evening. We were 
just passing here. And Tesman was writhing in the 
agony of having to find conversation, poor fellow. So I 
took pity on him 

Brack (smiles doubifuUy). You took pity? 

Hedda. Yes, I really did. And so — ^to help him out 
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of his torment — ^I happened to say, in pure thoughtless- 
ness» that I should like to live in this villa. And» thank 
heaven — ^that loosened his tongue. 

Brack. No more than that? 

HsDDA. Not that evening. 

Brack. But afterwards ? 

Hedda. Yes» my thoughtlessness had consequences, 
my dear Judge. 

Brack* Unfortunately that too often happens, Mrs. 
Hedda. 

Hboda. Thanks! But all through the winter, when- 
ever we met, he sat down and talked about this blessM 
villa. How nice it must be to live in Secretary Falk's 
villa. 

Brack. But then you contradicted him, of course? 
As you always do. 

HsDDA. No, I said just the same as he. For Tes- 
man is not one of the men that it is any pleasure to con- 
tradict. 

Brack. And you really cared not a rap about it all 
the time? 

Hbdda. No, heaven knows I didn't. 

Brack. But now? Now that it has been made so 
homelike for you! 

Hbdda. Uh, the rooms all seem to smell of lavender 
and dried rose-leaves. — But perhaps it*s Aunt Jane that 
has brought that scent with her. 



(Gborge Tesman, dressed in black, with his gloves 
and hat in his hand, enters from the right through 
the inner room.) 
Tbsican. No answer from Ldvborg, Hedda? Eh? 
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HsDDA. No. I don*t suppose he'll send any answer. 
He'll come himself. 

Tbsman {to Bback). Well then, I must wait for him 
aa long as possible. 

Bback. We have plenty of time yet. None of my 
guests will arrive before seven or half-past. 
Tesman. Well then, that's all right 

{He places his hat and gloves on a chair on the right.) 
Hbdda {placing Brack's hat and overcoat on the same 
chair). And at the worst Mr. Lovborg can remain here 
with me. 

Bback {offering to take his things). Oh, allow me. — 
What do you mean by ** At the worst" ? 
Eba>DA. That he won't go with you and Tesman. 
Tbsbian {looks dubiously at her). But, Hedda dear — 
do you think it would quite do? Remember, Auntie 
can't come. 

Hedda. No, but Mrs. Elfsted is coming. We three 
can have a cup of tea together. 

Bback* Yes» that would perhaps be the safest plan 
for him. 
HsDDA {rather sharply). Why so? 
Bback. You were saying this morning that you knew 
what my bachelor parties were like. 

(Bebta appears at the haU door.) 
Bbbta. There's a- gentleman asking if you are at 

home^ nui'am 

Hedda. Well, show him in. 

(Bebta goes out.) 

Tbbman {soJUy). Hedda— you'll see, this is he. 

(Eilbbt L5VBOBG enters from the hall. He is slim 

and lean; of the same age as Tesman, btd looks 

older and somewhat worn out. His hair and beard 

are of a blackish brovm, his face long, delicately 
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shaped and pale, btd mih spots of eotour on (he 

cheek-bones. He is dressed in a wellrctd black 

vistUng-suit, quite new^ the frock-coat rather long. 

.He has light brovm gloves and a silk haL He 

carries under his left arm a smaU portfolio with 

papers in it. He stops near the door and makes 

a slight bow, seeming somewhat embarrassed.) 

Tbsman {goes up to him and gives him his hand). 

My dear Lovborgl Well, so we see each other again at 

last! 

EiUBBT LOvBOBQ (speoJcs in a subdued voice). Thanks 
for your letter, Tesman. (Approaching Hbdda.) May 
I shake hands with you too, Mrs. Tesman ? 

Hedda (giving him her hand). I am glad to see you. 
(Introducing him with a motion of her hand.) I don't 

know whether you two gentlemen ? 

LttVBOBG (bowing slighAy). Judge Brack, I think. 
Bback (ffows). Oh yes — ^we have often met 
Tesman (with his hand on LQvbobg's shoulder) . Well, 
now you must make yourself at home! (Bringing him 
further forward.) So I hear you are going to settle in 
town again. 
LStborg. Yes, I am. 

Tbshan. Quite right, quite right. Let me tell you, 
I have got hold of your new book. 
LttVBORG (indifferently). Oh, that one. 
Tesbian. But I haven't had time to read it yet. 
L5VBOBO. Oh, my dear fellow, you may spare your- 
self the trouble. 
Tesman. Why so? 

LttVBORG. Why, because there is very little in it. 
Tesman. Very little in it! 

Brack. But, good gracious, it has been very much 
praised, I hear. 
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LOtbobo. Jiistflo. That was what I wanted. What 
lerred my purpose. So I put nothing into the book but 
what every one would agree to. 

Bbacx. Very wise of you. 

TsaifAN. Well but, my dear 

LttYBOBO. I had to win myself a position again — to 
make an absolutely f ?esh start 

Tesman (a litUe embarroised). Yes, yes, I suppose 
you had to do that 

LttYBOBO (#iiiilffu^, kn/s dcnim hi$ hat^ and iapt ihe 
portfolio^ which he holds out). But look here — when 
this one ^>pears — ! For this — this is the real book. 
The one wiUi something in it. 

Tbsman. Indeed ? And what is it ? 

LttYBORG. It is the continuation. 

Tesman {looks dubiously ai him). The continuation ? 
Of what? 

LttYBORG. Of the book. 

Tbsman. Of the new book ? 

LttYBOBO. Yes, of course. 

Tbsman. But, my dear fellow— <ioes it not come 
down to our own days ? 

LttYBOBO. Certainly it does; and this one deab with 
the future. 

Tbsman. But, my dear LSvborg— we know nothing 
of the future. And so there is nothing to be said about it 

LttYBOBO (smiling). Oh yes, perhaps there is a thing 
or two to be said about it all the same. 

Bback. But there canH possibly be anything — really 
scientific. 

LttYBOBO. I don't trouble myself about that rither. 
(To Tbsman, showing him the papers). Look here — 
you see. I have divided it into two sections. The first 
secticm deab with **The civilising forces of the future.*' 
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And here is the second — (running tknmgh the pages 
iowarde the end) — here — forecasting the probable line of 
deyelopment. 

TsBMAK. How odd now. {Shakes hie head.) I should 
never have thought of writing anything of that sort 

Eba>DA (at ihe glass door^ drumming on ihe pane). 
H'm! I dare say not. 

LttVBOBG (shutting up ihe portfolio) . I brought it with 
me, thinking I might read you a litUe of it this evening. 

Tbsman. That was very good of you» Lovborg. But 
this evening — ? (Looking at Brack.) I don't quite see 
how we could manage it 

L5VBOBO. Well ttien> some other time. There is no 
hurry at all. 

Bback. I must tell you, Mr. Ldvborg — there is a lit- 
tle gathering at my house this evening. In honour of Tes- 
man» you understand. A few friends are coming. 

L6VBOBO (looking for his hat). Oh — then I won't 
detain you 

TiBifAN. N09 no, there's time enough. 

Brack. No, but listen. Will you not do me the 
favour of joining us? 

LttvBORG (with slight uneasiness)* I? No, no! 
Thank you very much. 

Brack. Oh, nonsense— do! We shall be quite a 
select little circle. And I assure you we shall have a 
*^ lively time," as Mrs. Hed — as Mrs. Tesman says. 

LttvBORO. Yes, I can believe that. But neverthe- 
less 

Brack. And then you might bring your manuscript 
with you, and read it to Tesman there. I could give 
you a room to yourselves. 

TssBiAN. Yes, why shouldn't you ? 

Hbdda (interposing). But, Tesman, if Mr. IxSvborg 
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would really rather not! I am sure Mr. Lovborg is mu<& 
more indined to remain here and have supper with me. 

L6VBOBG {with a rapid look at her). With you, Mrs. 
Tesman! 

Hbdda. And with Mrs. Elfsted 

L5yBOBa. Ah 1 

HsDDA. — for she has promised to come this evening. 
So you see you are almost bound to remain, Mr. L5vborg, 
or she will have no one to see her home. 

L6VBOBG. That's true. Many thanks, Mrs. Tesman 
— in that case I shall be veiy glad to remain. 

Hbdda. Then I have one or two orders to give 

{She goes to the hall door and rings. Bebta enters. 
HsDDA talks to her in a whisper^ and poi$Us tow* 
ards the inner room. Berta nods and goes out 
again.) 

TsBMAK {at the same time^ to Eilert LOvbobq). Tell 
me, Lovborg — is it this new subject — the future — that 
you are going to lecture about? 

LOvBOBG. Yes. 

Tbsman. I have heard that you are thinking of de- 
livering a course of lectures this autumn. 

LttvBOBO. That is my intention. I hope you won't 
take it ill, Tesman. 

Tesman. Take it ill! No, not in the least 

LOvBOBO. You see, I can quite understand that it 
must be disagreeable to you 

Tesman. Oh, I can't expect you, out of considera- 
tion for me, to 

Brack. And then it is not the first time in your lives 
that you two friends have met as rivals 

LdvBOBO {looking rapidly at him). Rivals? 

Hedda {doing likewise) • How ? 

Brack. In generous, friendly contest, of course. 
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For prize medals and for scholarships and for — many 
other things. 

Tbsman. Yes, in those days you carried off many a 
victory, my dear Lovborg. 

LttvBORG. Oh yes — at first. But latterly — . I have 
fallen a long way behind, Tesman. 

Hbdda. But now you can catch him up again, Mr. 
Lovborg. 

L6VBORG. I hope to be able to. 

Tbsman {in mspense). To win ? 

L^^VBORO. Yes. If not, I should not engage in a con- 
test * 

Bback. Oh, when a man has such good' backing as 
you have 

LOvBOBO. Backing? Aha— you refer to those rela- 
tives of mine, who run about and give themselves so 
much trouble 

Bback* Ah, then you have heard of it at any rate? 

LOVBORG. Yes, I was told about it to-day. But I will 
have nothing to do with those people. I decline to see 
themt 

Tbsman. But, my dear Lovborg 

Eba>DA. Will you reject all help ? 

L()VBORO. Yes, Mrs. Tesman, I will. 

Brack. But why in the world*— I Why do you do that ? 

LOvBOBG. Because I wish to owe the victory to myself. 
To my own powers. 

Tesbian. And — and do you think you will win ? 

LOvBOBG. Yes, I am sure of it. 

Tesman. And that — it will be you who — who will 
get the appointment ? 

LttvBORO {looks at him in astonishment). Appoint- 
ment? — Is it that professorship you are talking about? 

Tesman. Yes, of course. 
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L^YBORG. Is ihat what you think I am competing 
with you for ? 

TESBiAN. But» bless my soul» what else should it be ? 
If it isn't the appointment* why 

Ij6ybobo. 1 wouldn't accept that appointment at 
any price. Such a position is not the thing for me. I 
have found that out while I was in the country. 

Brack. Then it is only the honour and glory you will 
compete for? 

lSvbobg {sofUy, wiik diffidence). Honour and glory 
mean much to a man with — well — with a past like mine. 

Tbbman (pressing his hands) . Yes, yes» L5vborg» I can 
quite understand. Thanks — now I recognise your old 
self. (Jot/fully, to Hsdda.) Well, what do you say to 
that! Only the honour and glory! He b not going to 
stand in our way. 

Eba>DA (curtly 9 looking at him). Our way? Pray 
leave me out of Uie question. 

(She goes up towards the door ofihe inner room^ where 
Bbbta it placing a tray with decanters and glasses 
on ihe table. Hbdda nods approval, and comes 
forward again. Bebta goes out on ihe right of the 
inner room.) 

Tbsmak (at ihe same time). And you, Judge — what 
do you say ? 

Brack. Well, I say that honour and glory are fine 
things. And an old friendship — is an exceedingly last- 
ing bond 

Tbsman. Yes, certainly it b; but all the same 

L()yBORG. What I can't understand b that you could 
think so ill of me. 

Tbbhan. Yes, think of my being able to do that! 

Hbdda (looking at Tbshan and smiUng). You 
[stand there] look[-ing] as if you were thunderstruck. 
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TssBiAN. Yes, so I am 

Brack. Don't you see, Mrs. Tesman, a thunderstonn 
has just passed over? 

Tesman. But tell me, Lovborg — ^what are you think- 
ing of doing? 

LdvBOBO. I am going to live as a free man. 

Brack. A pleasant occupation. But it doesn't bring 
in much. 

LOvBORG. I don't want much either. Not now. 

Tesman. No, and besides — ^when one is alone. With 
no one but one's self to look after. I should think you 
would get on quite well. 

Hedda (pointing towards the inner room). Will you 
not [go in and] take a glass of iced punch, gentlemen ? 

Brack {looking at his watch). A stirrup-cup? Yes, 
it wouldn't come amiss. 

Tesman. A capital idea, Hedda! A capital idea! 
Now that the weight has been lifted 

Hedda. Won't you go in ? You too, Mr. L5vborg. 

L()VBORO {with a gesture ofreftisat). No, thank you. 
Nothing for me! 

Tesman. Oh yes, do! Come and join us. 

L5VBORO. No, no, many thanks. Nothing at all. 

Brack. Why bless me — iced punch is surely not 
poison. 

L5yBORG. No, perhaps not for every one. 

Hedda. I will keep Mr. Lovborg company in the 
meantime. 

Tesman. Yes, yes, Hedda dear — do. 

{He and Brack go into the inner room, seat them- 
selves at the table, drink punch, smoke cigars, and 
chat during what follows. Eii>ert L5vboro 
remains standing beside the stove. Hedda goes 
to the writing-table.) 
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Hedda {turns her head and says in a rather laudvoice'^ 
Now I will show you some photogrmphs, Mr. L5yborg. 
You know Tesman and I made a tour in the Tyrol on 
our way home ? 

{She brings an alburn^ and places it an the table beside 

the sofa^ in the further corner of which she seats 

herst^. I^VBORO approaches^ stops^ and looks at 

her. Then he takes a chair and seats himself to 

her left^ with his back towards the inner room.) 

Hedda {opening the album). Do you see this range 

of mountains? It's the Ortler group. Tesman has 

written the name underneath. Here it is: ^*The Ortler 

group near Meran." 

LOvBORO {who has never taken his eyes off her^ says 
softly and slowly:) Hedda — Gabler! 

Hedda {glances hastily at him^ and says softly:) Ah! 
—Hush! 

L5VBOBG {repeats softly^ in a pained voice:) Hedda 
Gabler! 

Hedda {looking at the album). That was my name in 
the old days — ^when we knew each other. 
LOvBORO. And now — as long as I live — I must teach 

myself to say Mrs. — Tesman 

Hedda {still turning over the pages). Yes. And I 
think you ought to practise in time. The sooner the 
better, I should say. 

L()vBORO. Married. Married to another ! 

Hedda. Yes— so the world goes. 
L(5yBORO. Oh, Hedda — ^Hedda — ^how could you do it! 
Hedda {looks sharply at him). What! I can't allow 
this! 
LdvBORG. What? 

(Tesman comes from the inner room and goes towards 
the sofa.) 
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Hbdda {calmly 9 in her ustud voice). And this, Mr. 
Ldvborg — b a view fpom the Val d'Ampezzo. Look at 
these peaks. (Looks up at Tbshan.) What's the name 
of these curious peaks ? 

TnifAN (looking more cloedy). Those? Oh, those 
are the Dolomites. 

Hbdda. Yesy that's it. — Those are the Dolomites, 
Mr. Lovborg. 

Tesman (to Hsdda). I only wanted to ask whether I 
shouldn't bring you a little punch? Or wine, perhaps? 
For yourself at any rate. 

Eba>DA. Yes, please. And a few biscuits. 

Tesbian. No cigarettes ? 

Hbdda. No [, many thanks]. 

TssBfAN. Very well. 

(He goee irdo the inner room and out to the right. 
Brack eits in the inner room^ and keeps an eye 
from time io time on Hbdda and Lovborg. Soon 
n^ier^ Tesman again appears and seats himself at 
the table with Brack.) 

LdVBORG (softly 9 as before). Answer me, Hedda — how 
could you go and do this ? 

HsDDA (apparently absorbed in the aOmm) . If you say 
dii to me I won't talk to you. 

L()yBORG. May I not say du even when we are alone ? 

Eba>DA. No. You may think it; but you mustn't 
say it 

I^VBORG. Why not — exactly ? 

Hbdda. Because I should look upon it as a sort of 
unfaithfulness towards Tesman. And I won't hear of 
that 

I^VBORa. Is it really possible that such a trifle 
offends your love for him ? 
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Eba>DA {glances at him and smiles). Love? What 
an idea! 
I^VBOBQ. I don't understand you, Hedda. 
HsDDA. Do you believe that anything so wonderful 
exists? 
LOvBORG. As love ? 

Eba>DA. Yes. For / don't I believe it's only some- 
thing that people have invented. And that they go about 
discussing. 

{In the meantime Bsbta ha^ entered from (he right 
in the inner roam^ bringing a smaller tray with 
punchy wine cmd biscuits, which she places an 
the table of ihe inner room, going out again on the 
same side. Tbsman takes up the tray and brings 
it into the drawing-room.) 
Tbsbian. Here you are! Isn't this tempting? 
Hedda. Why do you bring it yourself? 
Tesman {filling the glasses). Because I think it's 
fun to wait upon you, Hedda. 
Hedda. But you have poured out two glasses. Mr. 

Lovborg said he wouldn't have any 

Tesman. Mrs. Elfsted will soon be here, won't she? 

Hedda. Yes, by-the-bye — ^Mrs. Elfsted ! 

Tesman. Had you forgotten her? 
Hedda. Oh, we were so absorbed in these photo- 
graphs. — Tesman — what is the name of this little village ? 
Tesman (goes round to her). Which ? Let me see. — 
Oh, that's Gossensass, by the Brenner Pass. It was 

there we stayed more than a day 

Hedda. Yes, and met that lively party. 
Tesman. Yes, of course it was ihere. 

{He returns to the inner room and sits beside Brack.) 
hbYBOBQ. Not in our friendship either? 
Hedda. What? 
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L5VBOBG. Was there no love in it? Not a single 
spark — not a tinge of love in the whole of it ? 

HsDDA. I wonder? 

L^VBOBQ. None at all on your side then ? 

HsDDA. To me it seems as though we were two good 
comrades — two intimate friends. You especially were 
frankness itself. 

LOybobo. I fear I was too frank. But it was you 
that made me so. Oh> Hedda — why should not that» at 
any rate, have continued, as it was then I 

Hbdda. The fault was yours that it could not. 
Yours — and that of the life you were leading. 

hbvBOBQ. Yes, I know. I know that well enough. 

Hbdda {looking at him). I think there was something 
beautiful — sometliing almost fascinating — in — in that 
secret intimacy which no living creature so much as 
dreamed of. 

LOvBOBO. Yes» yes, Hedda! Was there not? 
{Pauses for a moment and looks before him.) When I 
used to come to your father's in the afternoon — and the 
General sat over at the window reading his papers — ^with 
his back towards us 

Hedda. And you and I on the comer sofa 

L()VBOBO. With the illustrated magazines, Hedda 

Hedda. Just as we are now with this album. 

L()VBOBG. Yes, and when I made my confessions to 
you — told you about myself, things that at that time no 
one else knew. Told you of my escapades — my days 
and nights of devilment. — Oh, Hedda — what was the 
power in you that drove me to confess these things ? 

Hedda {starts, and looks at him). Do you think it 
was any power in me? 

L() VBOBG. How else can I explain it ? And all those 
— ^roundabout questions — you used to put to me 
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Hbdda. Wkidi you understood so particukily 
wcU 

L6VBORG. But how coiild you sit and question me 
like that? Question me about— all that sort of thing? 

Hbdda. And how could you answer, Mr. Lttv- 
borg ? 

LSvBOBG. Well, a man — . But tdl me now, Hedda 
— ^was there not love at the bottom of this? On your 
side? Was it not all because you felt as though you 
might purge my stains away — if I made you my confes- 
sor? Was it not so? 

Hbdda. No, not quite. 

LOvBOBO. But what was your motive, then ? 

Hbdda {with slight hentation). Do you think it so 
strange that a lady — when it can be done — without any 
one knowing 

L6VBOBO. Well ? 

Hbdda. — ^ould be glad to have a peep, now and 
then, into a world which 

LttVBOBG. Which? 

Hbdda. — ^which she is forbidden to know anything 
about? [To me you were like a messenger from a for- 
bidden country.] 

L()VBOBO {looking at her). So that was it? 

Hbdda. Partly. Partly — ^I almost think. 

L6VBOBG. But why could not things go on between 
us ? As they were then ? Why did you break it all off 
so suddenly ? 

Hbdda. Do you need to be told that? 

L()VBOBO. Certainly. Tell me! 

Eba>DA. Have you forgotten your abominable beha- 
viour — on a certain occasion? The last time we were 
abne. 
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L()VBOBG. Oh» donH remind me of that! But I have 
an impression that it was not that which caused the rup- 
ture. 

Hedda. No» not exactly. But from such a person as 
you were then, I might expect — ^I was going to say — 
anything. 

hbYBono. Oh» you certainly had no need to fear a 
repetition. 

Hedda. The worst of it was that the whole town 
got to know what kind of a life you were leading. What 
kind of company you had got into. 

L6VBOBO. I don't think, though, that I took any pains 
to conceal it. I did it in defiance! 

Hbdda. And that is why all the best houses were 
closed to you. 

LOvBOBO. Yes, the others. But that you — you, 
Hedda ! 

Hbdda. Of course we had to do as the others. 

LtfVBOBO. Yes, but — that is precisely what* I had 
never imagined. 

Hedda. Well — ^fortunately you soon consoled your- 
self in the country. 

L5VBORG. Not so soon as you think. - 

Hbdda. No ? 

LOvBORO. But as I never heard any more from you 
— never had a word in answer to my letters 

Hbdda. It is imprudent to put things in writing. 
And besides — ^I ended by giving you a sufficiently plain 
answer — in deeds. 

L5VBOBG. Yes, you went and married another. When 
I heard thatt it was quite natural that I should try to 
console myself, as you call it. 

Hedda. I'm sure I quite agree. 
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LdvBORO. But, by-the-bye, how do you know all 
this ? Mrs. Elfsted must have told you something. 

Hedda. Mrs. Elfsted has told me — ^most of it — 
Ought she not to have done so ? 

LdvBOBG. Yes» to you, Hedda — ^with all my heart. 

Hedda. But — now that — ^happily — you are on your 
feet again — . Do you know what I think so very strange 
in you ? 

LejvBORG. Well ? 

Hedda. That you should sit here lamenting over an 
old story like this. Over something which naw^ I should 
think, must be — ^what shall I call it ? — a sort of exercise 
of your memory. 

L5VBOBG. Then do you too labour under the preju- 
dice that a man can only feel love for one woman — ^t a 
time? 

Hedda {looking before her for a moment). Well — per^ 
haps you're right in — (half turned towards him). What 
is one really to believe — if that be so ? 

L5yBOBQ. Oh, I entirely forgot that you don't believe 
there b such a thing as love. 

Hedda {turning over the pages of the album). You 
mustn't take everything I say so literally, either. 

L()yBOBG {looks at her a moment^ and whispers passion^ 
aiely). Oh, Hedda! Hedda Gabler! Now I begin to 
see a hidden meaning beneath all you have been saying. 

Hedda {sofUy, with a glance). Take care! Believe 
nothing of the sort! 

{The hall door is opened from without by Bebta.) 

Hedda {closes the album with a bang and caUs smil" 
ingly). Ah, at last! My darling Thea — come along! 
(Mrs. Elfsted enters^ without her cloak. She is in 
evening dress. The door is closed behind her.) 
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Hedda (on the sofat stretches out her arms towards her). 
Oh, Thea — you can't think how I have been longing for 
you all this time! 

(Mbs. Elfsted goes up to the table and gives Hsbda 

her hand. L5vbobg has risen from his chair. 

He and Mbs. EiiIBTbd greet each other with a 

silent nod.) 

Mrs. Elfbtbd (who remains standing). Ought I not 

to say good evening to your husband too? 

Hbdda. Ohy leave those two where they are. They 
are going soon. 
Mbs. Elfstbd. Are they going out? 
Hbdda. Yes, to a bachelor party. 
Mbs. Elfsted (involuntarily) . Not you, Mr. L5vborg ? 

L^VBOBG. No. 

Hbdda. No, Mr. Lovborg remains with you and me. 

Mbs. EiiiBTBD (talces a chair and is abottt to seaJt her^ 
self). Ah, how nice it is here! 

Hbdda. No, thank you. Not therel You'll be good 
enough to come over here to me. I will sit between you. 

Mbs. Elfbtbd. Yes, just as you please. 

(She goes round the table and seats herself on the sofa 
on Hbdda's right. L5vbobg also seats him^self.) 

LOvbobg (after a short pauses to Hbdda). Is not die 
lovely to look at? 

Hbdda. Only to look at ? 

Mbs. Elfstbd (anxiously to Hbdda). Oh, but does 
he know ? 

Hbdda. Of course he knows 

L5VBOBG. You were quite right to tell Hedda eveiy- 
thing. 

Mbs. Elfstbd. Thank heaven! I was so afraid you 
would not like it. 
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Hkdda. You afraid! When you have audi power 
over him? 

Mbs. Euvtbd. Oh, I have no power in reality. If 
we share our thoughts and opinions, it is purdy volun- 
tary on both sides. 

L^VBOBG (to Hsdda). Yes. We two— she and I— 
we are two good comrades* Frank, trusty comrades. 
A man and a woman who have absolute faith in each 
other — though our fellowship is one ot perfect freedcnn. 
And thai she is so brave, Hedda! 

Mbs. Eubtbd. Grood heavens— am I brave ? 

L5VBOBO. Perhi^ not in other ways. But exceed- 
ingly, where your* comrade is concerned. 

Hedda. Ah, courage — courage. If one only had that 

Mbs. Elfbted. There was nothing so very coura- 
geous in coming away when 

L5VBOB6. Oh yes, dear friend, it takes a good deal of 
courage to leave one's husband. To leave house and 
home. And all to throw in one's lot freely with another. 

Hbdda. Yes, I certainly think so too, Thea. (LighUy 
stroking her hair.) I can't imagine — no, I don't under- 
stand how you could do it. How you could dare actually 
to set about it 

Mbs. Elfstbd. But there was nothing else to be 
done. I could not possibly stay up there alone — ^with 
— with 

Hbdda. — ^with the other? 

Mbs. Elfbted (hides her face in her hands and leans 
her head on Hbdda's shotdder). Oh, Hedda— Hedda! 

Hedda. And then the worst part of it all! It will be 
impossible to keep this a secret for long. 

LOvBOBG. That she has left her home, yes. That 
will soon be conunon property. But no one except you 
will know that she did it to be with me. 
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Mb8. Elfbtbd (to Hkdda). No, that notust not come 
out for the worid! You wonH say anything to Tesman, 
wiU you? 

HsBDA. Npt to any living soul, Thea dear. 

LOvBOBG. For I have to make a fresh start. And a 
man with a past like mine — . H*m! One knows pretty 
well how people would interpret such a connection. 
She too would be dragged in the mire. 

Hbdda {looking before her). Yes, if only we could be 
free of —of what people think 



{There ie a general leave-taking. Judob Bback, 
L5VBOBG and Tesiian goovihythe hall djoor. At 
the same time^ Bebta brings in tvxp lamps through 
the inner room^ places {hem on ihe tables in the 
drawing-room^ and goes out again through the 
inner room.) 
Mbs. Elfsted. Hedda— Hedda— what will come of 
all this? 
Hbdda* We shall see about ten o'clock. 
Mbs. Eltstbd {rises and crosses the room). I only 
hope we may. But you don't know him so well as I do. 
Hbdda. Can he be so pitiful as that! With such a 
thirst, such a devouring thirst for all that he calb the 
joys of life, and then — not daring to take even a sip of 
them! 
Mrs. Elfsted. Ah yes, Hedda, unhappily it b true. 
Hedda {rising). It is not true! You may doubt 
him as long as you please. I believe in him! Now we 

will try 

Mbs. Elfsted. You have some hidden motive in 
this, Hedda! 
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HsDDA. Yes, I have. I want for once in my life to 
have power over a human mind. 

Mbs. Eubtbd. Have you not the power? 

Hedda. I have not and have never had it 

Mbs. Elfbted. Not your husband's ? 

HsBDA. His! Do you think that is worth the trouble? 
Ohy if you could only understand how poor I am. 

{CUupi her pasnonatdy in her arms.) 

Mbs. EiaFBTBD. Let me go! Let me go! I am 
afraid of you, Hedda! 

Bbbta (from the inner room). Tea is laid in the din- 
ing-room, ma'am. {Ooee o%d again.) 

Hkdda. Very well! Come along to tea, you little — 
you lucky little stupid! 

{She drags Mbs. Elfstbd almost by force towards 
the door at the back.) 



FROM THE THraD ACT 

Hkdda (goes towards her). There there there! 
There's nothing to be so alarmed about. I know quite 
well what has happened. 

Mbs. Elfsted. Well, what do you think? Won't 
you tell me? 

Hedda. Why — of course it has been a pretty late 
affair at Judge Brack's. These bachelors generally make 
things rather lively. 

Mbs. EiiFstbd. Yes, yes, yes — that is clear enough! 

H]a>DA. And Tesman hasn't cared to come home and 
ring us up in the middle of the night. He didn't want 
to disturb me. (Laughing.) Perhaps he wasn't in- 
clined to show himself either — immediately after a 
jovial party. 
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Mrs. Elfbtbd. But in that case — ^where can he 
have gone ? 

HsBDA. Of course he has gone to those blessM 
Aunts* and slept there. They have his old room ready 
for him. 

Mbs. EiiiBTED. No, he canH be with them; for a 
letter has just come for him from Miss Rysing. There 
it lies. 

HsBDA. Indeed ? {Looks at the address.) Why yes, 
it*s addressed in Aunt Jane's own hand. Well then — 
he is staying behind at Judge Brack's — ^he too. 

Mbs. Elfbtbd. He too ? Po you mean that Lov- 
borg ? 

Hbbda. Yes, Lovborg is certainly there still. Other- 
wise he would have come to fetch you. 

Mbs. Elfbted. Oh Hedda, you are just saying 
things you don't believe a bit. 

Hbdda. Well, bless me — even if it's as bad as you 
think ? What of it ? Once doesn't count 

Mbs. Elfbted. Oh, that's just what does not ^>ply 
here. Here least of all! 



Tbsman (sits down heavily to the left of the table). En- 
joyed myself? Oh, Hedda — ^I'm afraid it will take me 
a long time to get over to-night. 

Hedda. You! But you are always moderate 

Tbsman. Yes, of course. I didnH mean that 

Hedda (in suspense). What became of Eilert L5v- 
borg? Why didn't he come back? 

Tubman. Well, you see, Hedda, that is just it. And 
I can't get rid of the distressing thought that it was all 
my fault 
Hedda. But what was your fault ? 
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Tbsman. I must tell you the whde story. 

Hbdda. Yes* yes, do. 

{She seaU hene^on the other side of the takle.) 

Tbbman. It began wdl enough. Nobody chafiFed 
him. And nobody tempted him either. He and I were 
able to sit by ouraelves in one of the side rooms. And 
then he read to me. Long extracts from the new book 
that is coming out 

Hbdda. Well? , 

Tbsman. You can*t imagine what a book that is go- 
ing to be» Hedda! So grand both in design and execu- 
tion 

Hbdda. Yes, yes, I don*t care about that. And it 
has nothing to do with the story either. 

Tbsman. Yes, it has. It is the very kernel of it, you 
see. 

Hbdda. How? 

Tbsman. As I sat listening to him — . It seemed 
as if a rustling flight of ideas were darting over my head. 
I felt myself filled with a wealth of intuition, which I 
only half understood. 

Hbdda. Could you not understand it? 

Tebhan. Not altogether, I say. And then came 
that gnawing thought, that has haunted me and that I 
have thrust away from me— ever since our school-days. 

Eba>DA. What thought? 

Tbsman. That Eilert Lovborg is really my superior. 

Hbdda. But what if he is ? He has no intention of 
competing with you for the appointment. 

Tbsman. Every one who reads his new book will 
say that he was the right man. And therefore I could 
not resist it. Oh, Hedda, what evil may lie hid in a man! 

Hbdda. Tell me more about this I 
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Tbsman. Then some more lively companions joined 
us. They had been to a big dinner-party. Came 
straight from table. 

Hbdda. And then it began ? 

Tesbcan. Yesy then came the orgie I saw it was 
coming. And I saw too that it seemed to carry Eilert 
Lovborg away. 

HsDDA. Could he not resist? 

Teshan. Neither could nor would. I saw what it 
would lead to. And — just think — I did nothing to save 
him. 

Hbdda. Oh, I suppose there was nothing to be done. 

TESBiAN. Yes, I might have tried to get him home 
with me. Might have reminded him of his promise to 
Mrs. Elfsted. 

Hbdda. Oh yes. Do you think that would have 
been any use ? 

Tbsman. Yes, I think sa For she has a power over 
him that nobody else has. 

Hbdda. How do you know that ? 

Tbsbian. I could understand that from all he said. 

Hbdda. What did he say! 

Tbsman. That the whole of his new work came to him 
as an inspiration from her. 

Hbdda. And in spite of that — he wallowed in these 
orgies 

Tbsman. Deeper than you have any idea of. 

Hbdda. What became of him ? 

Tbsman. He went o£f with a lot of the others. But 
where they went I don't know. Both Brack and I went 
to his rooms and rang. But he hadn't come home. 

Hbdda. That was to be expected. And you don*t" 
know any more ? 
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Tbsman. No. Brack and I separated, so as to in- 
quire in different directions. But they knew nothing 
about him, where I went. He must have gone by him- 
self 

Hkdda. And Brack ? 

Tksman. I haven't seen him since. Oh, that un- 
happy fdlow — ! Now he is down again. And then 
after all— Hedda— to think that 

Hkdda. What? What do you mean ? 

Tbsman. That I let him go. That I could sit there 
secretly wishing that he would go and ruin himself for 
ever. — Am I better than he? In my inmost heart! If 
this is the end of him, that question will never leave me 
any peace. 

Hedda. I don't think there's any use in brooding 
over things of that sort 

Tesman. But his conduct last night cannot possibly 
have been more than a passing aberration. There was 
such profound sincerity in the way he spoke of her. 

Hbdda. Was there? 

Tesman. I don't understand him. Can't conceive 
how it is with him. . 

Hedda. Let him fall, Tesman. He is irretrievable 
after all. 

Tesman. Oh, don't let us think that— I was able to 
do him one service. 

Hedda. Last night? 

Tesman. Yes. {Taking LSvbobo's portfolio out of 
his coat pocket.) I rescued this for him. 

Hedda. His new book! 

TESBiAN. Yes; as we were leaving. He and some of 
the others were a little way in front. I heard him shout- 
ing and making a noise. And as I was hurrying after 
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them to try to quiet him» I found the portfolio lying by 
the wayside. He had lost it 

Hbdda. Let me see it 

Tbsman {handing her the portfolio). Here it is. 
Just think if that had been lost And it might have 
been so easily. 

Hbdda (turning over the papers). This is not Lov- 
borg*s handwriting. 

Tesbian. Mrs. Elfsted wrote parts of it for him. 
From loose notes, he said. 

HsDDA. So that is how they sat working together, 
{Shuts her eyes.) I seem to be able to see them. 

Tesbian. You too might work with me in the same 
way, Hedda. Might help me — if you cared to. 

Hbdda. You! — {Looking at him and tapping the 
portfolio with her finger.) Well, Tesman — ^what are you 
going to do with this ? 

Tesbian. Do with it, dear? Give it him back, of 
course. 

Hbdda. Yes, yes, I suppose that is what you will do. 

Tbsmak. But he shall have a good fright first Put 
it away in the writing-table drawer. And say nothing. 

Hbdda. You said nothing to him about having 
found it? 

Tesbian. No, of course not. In the unmanageable 
state he was in. 

Hbdda. Did any of the others see you find it ? 

Teshan. No, none of them. 

Hbdda. And you didn't tell any of them afterwards 
either? 

Tbsbian. No, I wouldn't do that for his sake. 

Hbdda. So no one knows what has become of it ? 

Teshan. No. And he shall wait a little while before 
he b told. 
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Hbdda (goes to the writingAabU and places the port^ 
folio underneath some books) . There. He shall never get 
thb back. 

Tesman (springing up). ' But, Hedda — what are you 
thinking of! What do you meani 

Hbdda. This must be got rid of. [Were you not 
thinking of getting rid of this ?] 

Tesman. What has come over you ? 

Hbdda. Do you think he would be able to write it 
over again ? 

TESBiAN. Impossible. The inspiration would be lack- 
ing the second time. 

Hedda. Take it and bum it. Then it will be done 
with. 

TssiiAN. But you must be mad. 

Hedda. You must do it I must see whether I have 
any power over you. 

Tesman. Oh, you know quite well you have. 

Hedda. Not altogether. I know I have over him. 

Tesman. Over him! 

Hedda. It was I who made him go to Judge Brack's 
drinking-party. 

TESiiAN. Oh, Hedda, but how could you do that! 

Hedda. It came over me with such force. So irre- 
sistibly. I had to see whether I could tempt him to his 
fall. 

Tesman. And it turned out that you could. 

Hedda. Yes. But this must be the end of it. He 
must go away from here. 

Tesman. Away! For your sake! 

Hedda. Yes. If not, I canH answer for anything. 

Tesman. Hedda! 

Hedda. Not on any pretext must he be allowed to 
come here! 
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Teshan. Oh, I see what it is. You have never really 
been able to forget him altogether! 

Hkdda. I don't know myself. Only get him out of 
the way. I will not have my thoughts fixed on anything 
but — what is coming. 

Tbsman. What is coming! 

Hedda. Yes. 

TESiiAN* Oh» Heddk — if I understand you aright. 

Hedda. Yes, you do. 

Tbsman. Oh, Hedda, Hedda! And Aunt Jane! 
Think how happy Aunt Jane will be. 

Hbdda* Ugh, don't be so ridiculous! 

Tesican. Ridiculous? 

Hedda* Yes, isn't it ridiculous and absurd that the 
first thing you do is to cry out for — ^Aunt Jane? — By- 
the-bye, there is a letter from her here. 

TssMAN. Forme? 

Hedda. Yes. {Handing it to him.) It came early 
this morning. 

TESiiAN (opening it). What can it be? 

Hedda. Perhaps she has heard something about him. 

Tesman (runs his eye through it). Oh, Hedda — she 
says that Aunt Rina is dying. 

Hedda. Well, we were prepared for that. 

Tesman. She says that if I want to see her again, 
I must make haste. I'll run in to them at once. 

Hedda (suppressing a smile). Run! 

Tesman (tcJces his hat and throws his overcoat over 
his arm). I do hope I mayn't come too late. 

Hedda. Oh, if you run 

(Bebta appears at the hall door.) 

Bebta. Judge Brack is here, and wishes to know if 
he may come in. 

Tesman. Judge Brack! No, I can't possibly see him. 
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Hedda. But I can. (ToBerta.) Aak Judge Brad^ 
to come in. 

(Bbbta opem (he door to Judob Brack, cmd goes 
out herself.) 

Brack. Oh» are you startiDg again to hunt for him — 
the bird of ill omen ? 

Tbshan. No, I must rush o£f to my aunts*. The in- 
valid one is lying at death's door. 

Brack. Dear me, is she indeed ? 

Tbsbcan. And did you find any trace of him ? 

Brack. No, And you ? 

Tesman. I didn't either. 

Brack. I didn't think you would. But don't let 
me detain you. At such a critical moment 

Tesman. Yes, I must really hurry — Good-bye! 
Grood-bye! {He goes ouJL by the haU door.) 

Hedda. Well, you seem to have had quite a lively 
night. 

Brack. I have not had my clothes o£F a moment, 
Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. And yet you have heard nothing. 

Brack. Oh yes, I have. Practically everything. 

Hedda. But you said 

Brack. Tesman was on tenterhooks to get away, 
you see* 

Hedda. Yes, aren't you sorry for poor Tesman? 
Just think. Aunt Rina — ! Well, where did you get 
hold of IxSvborg? 

Brack. I didn't get hold of him at all. But I heard 
that he was being well taken care (^. 

Hedda. Where? 

Brack. At the police station. 

Hedda. Ah — but what has he done ? 
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Brack. H'm — ^I think we had better not go into de- 
tails. 

Hedda. Oh yes. DetaOs above all. They are what 
I want to hear about. 

Brack. Well, you must really excuse me all the same, 
Mrs. Hedda. I was not present, you know. 

Hbdda. You! No, I know that. 

Brack. I have only heard that he fdl in with a lot of 
other revellers. 

Hedda. Not any of yours? 

Brack. Of mine? 

Hkdda. Yes, of your guests then. 

Brack. Oh» can you think that! No, they always 
behave themselves out-of-doors. They go home to bed 
like good boys. 

Hkdda. Yes, yes. We well-behaved people 

Brack. No, unfortunately it was some of his old 
acquaintances he came across. 

Hbdda. Well, and then ? 
* Brack. Then the usual thing happened. They paid 
a visit to some — singing girls, I think. 

Hkdda. Or something of the sort, yes. And after- 
wards? 

Brack. An orgie, presumably. Followed by the cus- 
tomary free fight with resultant ejection. Then a street 
row outside. Windows smashed. Police called. And 
so to the lock-up. 

Hkdda. It must be curious to be present at such a 
scene. 

Brack. Would you like to be, Mrs. Hedda? 

Hkdda. Oh yes, once in a way. If nobody saw one. 
And nobody heard anything of it afterwards. 

Brack. No, I should think not 
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HsDDA. For there must be something untameable 
among all this coarseness and vulgarity — . But this b 
a thing that I keep for your ears alone, my dear Judge. 

Bback. I should certainly advise you to do so. But 
what annoys me beyond measure is that this person could 
be so inconsiderate as to go straight from my party 
and 

Hedda. Do you think it will get about that he came 
from your house ? 

Brack. Yes, of course it will come out at the police- 
court 

Hedda. Will the matter come into court! 

Brack. Yes — when the police get hold of an affair — . 
But I had a suspicion that something of this sort was 
coming* And therefore, Mrs. Hedda, I will give you a 
friendly piece of advice. After this, you must not allow 
this person into your house. 

Hbdda. What do you say! 

Brack. Yes, and there is another person that you 
ought not to receive either. 

Hedda. I can see that you mean Mrs. Eifsted. 

Brack. Of course. Those two have been plotting 
together. 

Hedda. Do you know anything definite! 

Brack. No, but it is not difficult to guess a thing of 
that sort. She, a woman who as a rule never sets foot 
in town, arrives here simultaneously with him. It was 
all arranged between them, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. What do you mean ? 

Brack. Their meeting here in your house. 

Hedda. I don't believe it. You are mistaken. 

Brack. Well, wait and see which of us is right. I 
don't believe she will go home just at present. 

Hedda. No, that she will not do. 
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Brack. There, you see. Yes, of course I am right. 
You are to serve as a blind, 

Hedda. a blind! 

Brack. Now, of course, he will try to win you over. 
Just watch whether he doesn't strike the melancholy note. 
Whether he doesn't begin talking of bygone days. Of 
disappointed hopes 

Hedda. — of what might have been so beautiful — 
but was not to be. Ah yes, one has heard all that. 

Brack. Perhaps that was the line that was taken 
yesterday, when you were sitting here with the album? 

Hedda. But now you are getting altogether too sus- 
picious, my dear Judge. 

Brack. Well, I confess I am on my guard against that 
gentleman. It would be terrible to me to think that an 
intruder was coming into 

Hedda. — into the triangle. 

Brack. Yes. precisely. Don't laugh at it. It would 
simply mean that I should find myself homeless. 

Hedda. Oh, come, I am sure you have plenty of 
other comfortable homes about tovm. 

Brack. No, unfortunately. Not now. In the last 
six months I have lost no fewer than three. And those 
among the best. 

Hedda. Oh — did intrudfng cocks come into those 
baskets too? 

Brack. No, but other intruders arrived 

Hedda. Of what kind ? 

Brack. Children. 

Hedda. Indeed? But what have those children to 
do with you ? 

Brack {laughing). They have nothing at all to do 
with me. That is why I call them intruders. 
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Hbdda. Then I don't at all see- 



Brack. But, bless me, you must know that I can't 
mdure chOdren 

Hbdda. And why not? 

Brack. Because the little angels occupy the whole 
attention of the mistress of the house. Old friends are 
nothing to her when an event of that kind takes place. 

HsDDA. Egoist! 

Brack. Hiq>pny no such danger is threatened here. 
(Latighing.) Although — ^I won't deny that — it would be 
worth anything 

Hedda. Worth anything? What? 

Brack. To see — a certain specialist in his new dig- 
nity. 

Hbdda. Do you think that would make him so su- 
premely ridiculous? 

Brack. Well, you mustn't be offended, Mrs. Hedda — 
but I can't deny 

Hbdda. I won't listen to you any more. Judge 

Brack. Ah — indeed! Well, put that gentleman out 
of your thoughts; for I assure you he doesn't care a 
scrap for you. 

Hbdda. Only for her, you mean. 

Brack. For his fellow-worker, yes. (Looking at hU 
vxttch.) But now I must be getting back. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Hedda. (He goes towards the glass door.) 

Hbdda. Are you going through the garden ? 

Brack. Yes, it's a short cut for me. 

Hbdda. • And then it is a back way, too. 

Brack. Quite so. I have no objection to back ways. 
At times. Th^ may be piquant enough. 

Hbdda. When there is ball practice going on, you 
mean. 
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Brack (in the doorway) . Oh, people donH shoot their 

own poultry, you know. And the stork — is inviolate 

Hbdda. — and is not to be found in these parts. 
Brack. No, no, that's true. 

{He bawSf pmd goe$ out by the gUua door.) 



HsDDA. You and she! 

LOvBORG. You can be of no more service to me, 
Thea! 

Mrs. Eltstbd. Oh, how can you speak so! No 
more service to you! Am I not to help you? Now, 
most of all! Are we not to work together ? 

L5VBORG. It is all over. I shall never do any more 
work. Least of all with you. 

Mrs. Eubted. But what can have come between 
us! 

L5VBORO. Let that be as it may. But the comrade- 
ship between us is now at an end. 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Oh, but this is so utterly inconceiv- 
able. What am I to do with my life ? 

LOVBORO. You must try to live your life as if you had 
never known me. 

Mrs. Eltstbd. But you know I cannot do that! 
How can you think it possible! 

L5VBORG. Try if you cannot, Thea. You must go 
home again 

Mrs. Eltstbd (wUh a shriek). Ah— you can say 
that! €ro home again! Leave you! 

L5VBORO. It will be best for you. And besides — 
there is nothing else to be done. 

Mrs. Eltstbd. Never in this world will I go back 
there. Where you are, there will I be also. And what 
would happen to you then ? 
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Z/OvBOBG. I think you can see what will happen to 
me. 

Mrs. Elvbtsd. Oh, but I must be able to give you 
some support. I could before. Up there. 

LdVBORG. For a time, yes. But it wanted nothing 
but a stormy night to blow all that we had built up into 
fragments. 

Mbs. Eltstbd. Well, that cannot be helped.— But 
I will not let myself be driven away like this. You have 
no right to do it 

LOvBOBG. No, I know that 

Mbs. Eij«tbd. Well, and therefore I will not put up 
with it! I will not submit to it on any account! Do you 
hear, Ldvborg! I tell you that I will remain here. I 
will be with you when the book appears. 

Hbdda. Ah, the book ! 

LdvBOBG. My book and Thea's, Mrs. Tesman; for 
that is what it is. 

Mrs. Eij«ted. Yes, that is what it is. You have 
said that so often. And in my inmost self I feel that it 
is true. I have my share in its existence. 

LOvBOBG. You have. 

Mrs. Elvbteo. Yes, and that is why I have a right 
to be present when it appears. I must see with my own 
eyes how respect and honour are showered upon you. 
Now more than ever, Ldvborg. And the happiness — 
the happiness — oh, I must share it with you! 

LdVBOBO. Thea — our book will never appear. 

Hedda. Ah ! 

Mrs. Elfbtbd. Never appear! 

LdVBOBG. Can never appear. 

Mbs. Elfbted. Lovborg — ^what have you done with 
the manuscript? 
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Hedda Qyreathlesdy). The manuscript ! 

Mrs. Elfsted. l^ere is it? 

LOvBOBG. Oh Thea — don't ask me about it! 

Mbs. Elfsted. Yes, yes, I will know. I demand 
to be told at once. 

LdvBORO. The manuscript — . Well then — ^I have 
torn the manuscript into a thousand pieces. 

Mbs. Elfsted. Oh no, no ! 

Hedda {jifuvolurdarily). But that's not true! 

LdvBOBG (JjooIcb at her). Not true ! 

Hedda {eottecting herself). Oh well, of course. But 
it sounded so incredible 

L5VBOBG. It is true, all the same, Mrs. Tesman. 

Mbs. Elfsted. Just think, Hedda — torn his own 
work to pieces. 

L5VBOBG. Tore it into a thousand pieces — and scat- 
tered them on the fiord — far out. There there is cool 
sea-water at any rate — ^let them drift upon it — drift with 
the current and the wind. And then presently they will 
sink — deeper and deeper — as I shall, Thea. 

Mrs. Elfsted. Oh, Lovborg, Lovborg — thb is ter- 
rible to think of. 

LdVBORG. Yes. Therefore you must go away in 
time. 

Mbs. Elfsted (vnihoiU listening to him). Do you 
know, L5vborg, that to my dying day I shall think of 
what you have done now as though you had killed a little 
child. 

L5VBOBG. Yes, you are right, Thea. It is a sort of 
child-murder. 

Mrs. Elfsted. How could you then — 1 Did it not 
belong to me too ? 

Hedda. Ah . 
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Z/OvBORO. That is why I would rather part from you 
now. After this, you understand. 

Mas. Eltsted. Yes» oh yes» I can understand. But 
it seems impossible that we can part nevertheless i Well 
well, now I will go, Hedda. 

Hbdda. But you are not going away from town ? 

Mbs. Elfbted. Oh, I don't know. I see nothing 
but darkness before me. 

{She goe$ out by (he hall door.) 

Hedda. So you are not going to see her home, Mr. 
Lavborg? 

LdVBOBO. I ? Through the streets ? In broad day- 
light? 

Hbdda. No, no — . Though, after all — ! Is it then 
so utterly irretrievable — this that hi^pened last night? 

L5VBOBG. It will not end with last night — ^I know 
that perfectly well — it is all over with me now. 

Hbdda. But can you never learn to control yourself ? 

LOvBORO. No— that b just what I cannot do. And 
that is the desperate part of it It is not with me as 
with so many others. They have it in their power to 
pull themselves up, when they find it running away with 
them. I shall never be able to learn that. I have 
brought myself down to be a bondman. Lost the power 
over my own will. 

Hbdda. Yes, yes. But how could you treat poor 
Thea so heartlessly ? 

LOVBORQ. Oh, don't say that it was heartless I 

Hedda. To go and destroy what has filled her whole 
soul day and night — for months and years. You do not 
call that heartless! 

LOVBOBO. To you I can tell it, Hedda 

Hedda. What can you tell ? 
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LOvBOBO. First promise me — give me your word — 
that what I now confide to you neither she nor any one 
else shall ever know. 



LOvBOBG. Beautifully ? 

Hedda. For once in a way. Good-bye, you must go 
now. And do not come here any more. 

LdVBOBO. Good-bye, Mrs. Tesman. And give George 
Tesman my love. 

HsDDA. No, wait. I must give you a memento to 
take with you. 

{She goes to the wrUing-tablef opens the drawer and 
returns to L5vbobo wUh one of the pistols.) 
LOvBOBO. This ? Is this the memento ? 
Hbdda. Do you remember — you asked me for it once 
before. 
LOvBOBO. You would not give it me then. 
Hedda. Take it Now it is yours. 
L5VBOBO (ptds the pistol in his breast pocket). Thanks* 
Hedda. And beautifully — promise me that 
LOvBOBO. Good-bye — ^Hedda Gabler. 

(He goes otdhy the hall door.) 

(Hedda listens for a moment. Then she goes up to 

the writing-tcible^ takes out LOvbobo's manuscript^ 

goes vrUh it and seats herself in the armchair beside 

the stovcy opens the packet and sorts the blue and 

white quires separately ^ lays the white quires in 

the wrapper again and keeps the blue ones in her 

lap.) 

Hedda (opens the stove door; presently she throws one 

of the blue quires into the fire and whispers to herself). 

Now I am burning your child, Thea! (Throwing one 
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w two more quires into the Hove.) Your child and Eilert 
Ldvborg's. {Throws the rest in.) I am burning — ^I am 
burning your child. 



FOURTH ACT 



The same room at the Tbbmanb'. It is evening. In the 
drawing-room a lighted lamp stands on the table in the 
comer to the right. The hanging lamp in the inner 
room is also lighted. 

(Hedda waUes to and fro in the inner room and disap- 
pears for a moment to the left. She is heard to strike 
a few chords on the piano. Presently she comes in 
sight againy and enters the drawing-room.) 

(Bebta enters from the rights through the inner room^ with 
a lighted lamp, which she places on the writing-table. 
Her eyes are red with weeping, and she has black 
ribbons in her cap. She goes quietly and circum- 
spectly out to the right.) 

(A liUle while c^ierwards^ Miss Tbsman, in mourning, 
with a bonnet and veil on, comes in from the hall.) 

Miss Tesman. Yes, Hedda — now my poor sister 
has at last found peace. 

Hedda {pressing her hand). I have heard the news 
already. Tesman sent me a card. 

Miss Tesman. He said he would do so. But I 
thought nevertheless I ought myself to bring the tidings. 

Hedda. That was very kind of you. She died quite 
peacefully, did she not? 

Miss Tesman. Oh, she went so calmly, so beautifully. 
And then she had the great happiness of seeing George 
once more — and bidding him good-bye. TLsls he not 
come home yet ? 
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Hbdda. No; he wrote that he might be detained. 
But won't you sit down ? 

Miss Ts3Man. No, thank you. I have so much to 
do. I must prepare my dear one for her rest as well as I 
can. 

(George Tesman enters by the kali door.) 

Hedda. How long you have been. 

Tesman. You here. Aunt Julia! 

Miss Tesman. I was just going. Well, have you 
seen to what you promised ? 

Tesman. No, I dean forgot it. My brain is in a 
whirl. I can't keep my thoughts together. 

Miss Tesman. Why, you mustn't take it so much 
to heart 

Tesman* Not take it to heart! 

Miss Tesman. You ought to have expected it. And 
was it not best for her to be at rest ? 

Tesman. Oh yes! Of course 

Miss Tesman. And now you have other things to 
think of. 

Tesman. Yes, yes, so I have 

Miss Tesbian. That is the way of the worid, Hedda. 
My home is the house of death, and this — ^this is the house 
of life. 

Hedda. Life! Here! 

Miss Tesbian. At home we shall be sewing a shroud; 
and here there will soon be sewing too, I suppose — but 
of another sort, thank God! 

Hedda. Oh, has he gone and told her! 

Miss Tesbian. Yes, therefore we must rejoice. For 
one thing as well as the other. 

Hedda. You will feel lonely now. 

Miss Tesman. That will not last long. I shall find 
an occupant for poor Rina's little room. 
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TucAN. Who do yoa think will take it? 

M18B Tesbiak. Oh, there's always some invalid body 
in want of nursing — unfortunately. 

Hbdda* Would you really take such a burden upon 
you again? 

M18B Tbbman. a burden! Heaven forgive you, 
child — it has been no burden to me. 

HsDDA« Well, but if you had a stranger on your 
hands, 

M188 Tesman. Oh, one soon* makes friends with the 
sick; and it's such an absolute necessity for me to have 
some one to live for. Well, heaven be praised, there will 
soon be something in this house, too, to keep me busy. 

HsDDA. Oh, don't trouble about that. 

Tbbman. Oh yes, how nice everything might be 

HSDDA. If ? 

Tbbman. Oh, nothing. It will all come right. 

ICiBB Tbbman. Yes, yes, I daresay you two have a 
great deal to say to each other. Good-bye. I must go 
home to Rina. 

(There are UaveAakinge. Miss Tbbman goes.) 

Hbdda. I can't make it out It seems as though this 
affected you more than it does her. 

Tesman. Oh, it is not that It's Eilert Lovborg I 
am so uneasy about. 

HsDDA. Is there anything new about him ? 

Tebman. I met Mrs. Elfsted this afternoon. 

Hbdda.- YesI 

Tebman. And she tcdd me that he had been here early 
this morning. 

Hedda. Yes, directly after you had goi«e. 

Tbbman. He wanted to see me, I suppose. 

Hedda. No, it was Mrs. ElC;ited he ai^ed for. 

Tbbman. Did he not inquire about the manuscript too ? 
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Hedda. No» it never occurred to him that you had 
found it 

TssiCAN. I can't make it out. I hear he said that he 
had torn it to pieces. 

Hedda. Yes, so he told us. 

Tesican. But did you not tell him that I had found 
it? That you were keeping it? 

Hedda. No. 

Tesican^ But» good heavens — I Just think of the 
desperate state he must have been in. 

Hedda. Desperate! What makes you think that? 

Tesman. Of course it was shame and humiliation that 
made him say that. That he had wilfully destroyed it. 

Hedda. Yes» perhaps so. 

Tesman. He naturally did not want to confess that 
he had been in such a state. That he did not know what 
he had done with his own belongings. 

Hedda. And you did not tell her that you had the 
packet? 

Tbbman. No» I was ashamed on his account 

Hedda. Be sure you don't say anything. 

Tesman. Well, but it must come out all the same. 
He must have it back, the sooner the better. Where is 
it? 

Hedda. I have not got it 

Tesman. Have not got it? What in the world do 
you mean ? What have you done with it ? 

Hedda. I have burnt it ' 

Tesman^ Burnt! Burnt his manuscript 

Hedda. Don't scream so. The servant might hear 
you. 

Tesman. Burnt! Why, good God—! No, no, no, 
it's impossible. 

Hedda. It is so, nevertheless. 
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TBaifAN. Do you know what you have doue ? It's 
unlawful Impropriation of lost property. Just ask 
Judge Bradc, and he*U tdl you what it isl 

Hedda« Don't speak of it to any one. Neither to 
Judge Bradc nor to any one else. 

TssMAN. But your reason, Hedda! I must know 
your reason! For I fed that you are oonoealing some- 
thing from me. Answer me. 

Hedda. Yes. I did it for your sake. 

TucAN. For mine! 

Hbdda. When you came home and spoke so highly 
of what he had read to you. 

Tbbman. Yes yes — ^what then ? 

Hedda. I could not bear the idea that he should 
throw you into the shade. 

TssMAN. Hedda! Is this true? 

HsDDA. You must remember that — at this time — 
I am not like my usual self 

TssMAN.. Oh, great heavens — ! It was for love of me! 

HsDDA. Don't shout so. The servant might hear. 

TsBMAN. Well, let her. VU tell BerU myself. 

Hedda. Oh, it will be the end of me, all this. 

Tebman. What will? 

Hedda. All this— absurdity. 

Tesmak. Absurdity. Well wdl, then. Perhi^ it 
won't do to say anjrthing to Berta. 

Hedda. Oh— why not? 

Tesman. No, no, I see that. But I must certainly 
tell Aunt Julia. Oh, she will be so happy, so happy 

Hedda. When she hears that I have burnt Eilert 
L5vborg's manuscript? 

Tesman. No, by-the-bye — that affair of the burning 
— nobody must know about that. But that your love 
for me has awakened in this way 
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Hbdda. Say nothing about that. 
^ Tbbman. Oh yes — Aunt Julia must share in thai. 
Oh, I am so happy — so proud 

HsDDA. Well, be so. But ke^ it to yourself. 

TssiCAN. I cannot, Hedda. That would take away 
half the pleasure of it. I wonder, now, whether this sort 
of awakening is usual in young wives ? 

Hedpa. You had better ask Aunt Julia that question 
too. 

TsBBiAN. I wQl, some time or other. For she knows 
all about such things. 

(Mrs. Elfbted, with her cloak on, enters by the 
hall door. She appears to be much agitated.) 

Mbs. Eltsted. Oh, dear Hedda, forgive my coming 
agun 

Hbdda. What is the matter with you, Thea? 

Tesman. Something about Eilert Lovborg again ? 

Mrs. Eltsted. Oh, I am so dreadfully afraid some 
misfortune has happened to him 

Hedda. Ah — do you think so ? 

Tesman. But, good Lord — ^what makes you think 
so, Mrs. Elfsted ? 

Mbs. Elfsted. I heard them talking of him at my 
boarding-house, just as I came in 

^Teshan. Well ? What did they say ? 

Mrs. Elfsted. Oh, I couldnH make out anything 
deariy. Either they knew nothing definite, or else — . 
Th^ stopped talking when they saw me. 

ISbshan. You surely misunderstood them 

Mrs. Elfsted. No, no; I am sure it was of him they 
were talking. And I heard something about the hospi- 
tal 

Tesman. About the hospital! 

Hedda. Surely that cannot be. 
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Mrs. Eubtbd. I wms b such nuwtal terror. And 
then — just think 

TucAN. Yes? 

Mbs. Eijbted. I went to his lodgings and msked for 
him 

Hedda« How oouM you make up your mind to do 
such a thing! 

Mrs. Elibtbd. Oh, because I oouldnH endure it 

Tbbman. But you didn't find him ? 

Mbs. Eij«tbd. No. And the pe(^le knew nothing 
about him. He hadn't been home since yesterday after- 
noon, they said. Oh, I am sure something has hsf>pened 
to him! 

Tesmak. Hedda— how wouM it be if I were to go 
and get Bradc 

Hbdda. No, not in this a£Fair. 
(JuDGB Brack, with his hat in kU hand, enters bjf 
the hall door, which Bbrta opens, and doses 60- 
hind him. He looks grave.) 

TssiCAN. Oh, b that you, my dear Judge? 

Brack. Yes. It was imperative I should see you. 

Tesmak. I can see you have heard about Aunt 
Binsu 

Brack. Yes, that among other things. 

Tbbman. Isn't it sad— eh? 

Brack. Oh, that depends on how you look at it. 

Tesman. Has anything else happened ? 

Brack. Yes. 

Mrs. Eubtbd {in stupense). Anything sad. Judge 
Brack? 

Brack. That, too depends on how you look at it, 
Mrs. Elfsted. 

Mrs. Eubtbd. Oh! it is something about Eilert 
Ldvborg? 
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Brack. What makes you think that? Have you al- 
ready heard something? 

Mbs. Eltsted. No, no, but 

Tbsman. Oh, for heaven's sake, tell us! 

Brack. Eilert Jidvborg has been taken to the hospital. 
He is lying at the point of death. 

Tbsman. At the point of death I In the hospital. 

Hedda. Ah ! 

Mrs. Eltstibd. Oh God! oh God 

Hedda (whispers). Thea — be careful. 

Mrs. Elibtbd. I must go to him! I must see him 
alive. 

Brack. It is useless. No one will be admitted. 

Mrs. Eltsted. Oh, at least tell me what has hap- 
pened to him? 

Tesican. You don't mean to say that he has him- 
self ! 

Hedda. Yes, I am sure he has. 

Tesbian. Hedda, how can you ! 

Brack. Unfortunately you have guessed quite cor- 
rectly, Mrs. Tesman. 

Mrs. Elfbted. Oh, how horrible! 

TasMAN. Himself, then 1 

Hedda. Shot himsdf ! 

Brack. Rightly guessed again. 

Mrs. Eltsted. When did it happen ? 

Brack. This afternoon — between three and four. 

Tesican. And where did he do it? 

Brack. Where? Well — ^I suppose at his lodgings 

Mrs. EiaVSTED. No, that k not so; for I was there 
between seven and eight 

Brack. Well then, somewhere else. I don't know 
precisely. I only know that he was found — . He had 
shot himself — in the breast 
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Mbs. Elibtbd. Oh, how awful I 

HsDDA« Was it in the breast 1 

Brack. Yes. 

HsDDA* Not in the temple ? 

Brack. No, it was in the breast 

Hedda. Well, well, the breast is a good place, too. 

Brack. How do you mean ? 

Hbdda. Oh, nothing — nothing. 

Tesmak. And the wound is dangerous ? 

Brack. Absolutely mortal. The end has probably 
come by this time. 

Mrs. Eubtbd. Yes, yes, I fed it! And then not to 
see him. 

TucAN. How have you leamt this ? 

Brack. Through one of the police. A man I had 
some business with 

Hbdda. At last a deed worth doing! 

Tbbman. Hedda — ^what are you saying? 

HsDDA. I say there is beauty in this! 

Brack, ffm— Mrs. Tesman 

Mrs. Eltstbd. Beauty! Oh, Hedda— how can 
you 

Tbsman. But, great heaven— Hedda— — 

Hbdda. He has passed judgment on himself, and 
has had the courage to do — the one right thing. 

Tesman. And you can speak thus of something so 
reprehensible! Fancy — a suicide 

Mrs. Eij«ted. Oh yes, yes. But do not condemn 
him. He did it in delirium 

Hbdda. No, no, that he did not I am eertab of 
that 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Yes, he did. In delirium. Just as 
when he tore up our manuscript. 

Brack. The manuscript? Has he torn that up? 
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Mbs. Elfstbd. Yes, last night 

Tbsman {sofUy). Oh, Hedda— Hedda. 

Brack. H*in — ^very extraordinary. 

Tesman. To think of his going out of the world 
without leaving behind him anything that would have 
immortalised his memory. 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Oh, but think, if it could be put to- 
gether again! 

Tbshan. Yes, if it only could. I don't know what I 
would not give, if it only could 

Mrs. Eijbted, Perhaps it can, Mr. Tesman. 

Tbshan. How! 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Look here. I have kept all the loose 
notes he used to dictate to me from. 

Hbdda. Ah ! 

Tbshan. You have them! 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Yes, here. I brought them with me. 
I was going to ask you or Hedda to keep them. 

Tbshan. Oh, let me see. Let me see! 

Mrs. Elfstbd. But they are in such disorder — so 
mixed up. 

Tbshan. If we could make something out of them. 
Perhaps if we two put our heads together. 

Mrs. Elfstbd. Yes, let us try. 

Tbshan. We will manage it. I will dedicate my 
life to this. 

Hbdda. You ? Your life ? 

Tbshan. Yes, or all the time I can spare. My own 
collections must wait in the meantime. Hedda — you 
understand. I owe this to my friend. 

Hbdda. Perhaps. 

Tbshan. And so, my dear Mrs. Elfsted, we will give 
our whole minds to it. We will control our grief. Will 
you promise me that? 
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Mbs. Eubtbd. I will tiy to do that 

Tbsican. Come here. I can't rest until we have 
looked through them. A thing of this sort — arranging 
other people's papers — is just the work for me. VHrne 
shall we sit — here? No, in there, in the bade room. 
Excuse me — my dear Judge. Come along, Mrs. Elf- 
sted. 

Mbs. Elfbted. Oh, if only it were possible. 

(Tbsiian and Mrs. Elibticd go into the back room^ 
9it at the table under the hanging lamp, and are 
eoon deep in the papere. EbcDDA crosses to the 
stove and sits in tiu armchair. Presently Brack 
goes up to her.) 

Hbdda. Oh, what a sense of freedom this gives one. 

Brack. Freedom ? 

EbcDDA. Yes, to know that a deed is still possible in 
this world — a deed of beauty. 

Brack. H'm— my dear Mrs. Hedda 

HsDDA. Oh, I know what you are going to say. For 
you are a kind of specialist too, like — you know. You 
are neither able nor willing to see what there is in this 
deed of Eilert L5vborg's. 

Brack. Mrs. Hedda — this man was more to you than 
perhaps you are willing to admit — . Is that not so? 

Hedda. I don't answer that. But now I cai^ see 
him as he used to be. And I may say this to you. To 
me his reckless life was not aberration. There was 
spirit in it. Defiance of public opinion. It was not 
expiation of faults that he intended. He ended his life 
in freedom and courage. 

Brack. I am sorry, Mrs. Hedda, but I fear I must 
dispel an amiable illusion 

Hedda. niusion ? 

Brack. Which could not have lasted long in any case. 
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Hbdda. What do you mean ? 

Brack* The thing did not happen exactly as I told 
it 

HxDDA. How then ? 

Brack. Eilert Lovborg did not shoot himself I 

Hedda. Is he not shot ? 

Brack. Yes. But it is not a case of suicide. 

Hia>DA. Now you are belying him! 

Brack. And it was not at his lodgings 

Hbdda. That makes no difference. 

Brack. Eilert Lovborg died of an accidental shot 
in the same low tavern where he made a disturbance last 
night. 

Hbdda. Impossible! He cannot have been there 
again to-day. 

Brack. He was there. He went to look for some- 
thing. Talked wildly. Accused them of having stolen 
a child from him 

Hia>DA. Ah 1 

Brack. I thought he meant his manuscript; but 
he destroyed that himself » didnH he? So I suppose it 
must have been his pocket-book. — Then there was a 
fight. He was thrown downstairs. Had a loaded pistol 
in his pocket. It .goes off» and the ball lodges — not in 
the breast, but in the bowels. 

EbsDDA. Oh, what curse it is that makes everything 
I touch turn ludicrous and mean ? 

Brack. There is another disagreeable feature in the 
affair, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hia>DA. And what is that? 

Brack. The pistol he carried 

Hia>DA. Well— what of it 

Brack. He must have stolen it 

HsDDA. Stolen it! That is not true! 
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Bback. No other ezpUnation is possible — hush 

(TnacAN and Mbs. Eubtsd have risen from the 
table tfi the back room, and came tnto iKt drawing- 
room.) 
TmcAN (wUh the papers in boik his hands). Impos- 
sible to see onder thmt lamp. Do you mind our sitting 
at your writing-table* Hedda? 
HsDDA. If you like, No^wait Let me dear it first. 
TiBMAK. Oh, there b plenty of room. 
HsDDA. No, no» let me dear it I will take these 
things in and put them on the piano. There. 

(She takes a case out of the shey\ places sheet music 
over it and carries it into the inner room^ to the 
left. TwBMAX lays the papers on the writing-tablet 
and moves the lamp there from the comer table. 
He and Mbs. Elvbticd sit down and become en- 
grossed in the papers. Hsdda returns.) 
HsDDA. Wdl» are you getting on ? 
TiBiCAN. It will be terribly hard to put in order. 
(Hsdda goes over to the stove, and seats herself in the 
armchair. Brack stands beside her.) 
Hia>DA (whispers). What did you say aJi>out the pis- 
tol? 
Brack. Hiat he must have stolen it. 
Hia>DA. Why do you think so? 
Brack. EQert IxSvborg was here this morning. 
Hsdda. Yes. 

Brack. Were you alone with him ? 
Hsdda. Part of the time. 

Brack. Were you out of the room whilst he was 
here? 

EbSDDA. No. 

Brack. Try to recollect. Were you not out oi the 
room a moment? 
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Hedda. Yes — perhaps just a moment. 

Brack* And where was your pistol-case during that 
time? 

HsDDA. It stood there on the shelf of the writing- 
table. 

Brack. Have you looked since, to see whether both 
the pistols are there? 

Hedda. No. 

Brack. Well, you need not. I saw the one found in 
his pockety and I knew it at once. 

HsDDA. Have you it with you ? 

Brack. No; the police have it. 

EbsDDA. What will the police do with it? 

Brack. Search till they find the owner. 

Hia>DA. Do you think they will succeed ? 

Brack. Not so long as I say nothing. 

HsDDA. And if you do not say nothing? 

Brack. Well — Mrs. Hedda — then comes the scandal. 

HsDDA. The scandal! 

Brack. The scandal, of which you are in such mortal 
terror. You will be brought before the court Will 
have to give evidence. Was it stolen ? Or did you give 
it to him ? And what conclusions will people draw from 
that? 

Hbdda. That is true. I did not think of that. 

Brack. Well, fortunately, there is no danger, so long 
as I say nothing. 

Hedda. So I am in your power. 

Brack. I shall not abuse my advantage, Hedda. 

EbsDDA. I am in your power none the less. A slave! 
a slave then! Oh, that intolerable thought. I cannot 
endure it! Never! (Rises,) Well, are you getting on, 
Tesman ? 
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Tbsican. Heaven knows. It will be the woik of 
montliB. 

EbsDDA (panes her hands so/Uy through Mbs. Elp- 
STBo's hair.) DoesnH it aeem strange to you, Thea? 
Here are you sitting with Tesman, just as you used to 
sit with Eilert Ldyborg. 

Mrs. Elibtbo. Ah yes, if I could only inspire your 
husband in the same way. 

HsDDA. I am sure you can. 

TuMAN. Yes, I really think I begin to fed something 
of the sort But wonH you go and sit with Bradc again ? 

HsDDA. Is there nothing I can do to help you two? 

Tbbman. Nothing in the world. You will have to 
keep Hedda company, my dear Bradc. 

Brack. With great pleasure. 

Hia>DA. Thanks. But now I am going to lie down 
on the sofa. 

Tbbman. Yes, do. 

(Hbdda goes into the back room and draws the cur- 
tains. There is a pause. Suddenly Hsdda is 
heard playing a wild dance on the piano.) 

Mbs. Eubtbo. Oh— what b that? 

Tesman (goes to the curtains). But, Hedda dear — 
don't play dance-music. Just think of Aunt Rina 

EbcDDA (in the inner room). And Aunt Julia. Yes, 
you're right. But after this, I will be quiet. 

TsBMAN. It*s not good for her to see us at this dis- 
tressing work. You shall take the empty room at Aunt 
Julia's, Mrs. Elfsted, and then I will come in the even- 
ings and we can work there. 

Mrs. Elfsted. Yes, let us do that. 

HsDDA {caUsfrom the inner room). I hear what you 
are saying, Tesman. But how am / to get throu^ the 
evenings ? 
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Tesbcan (ai the wriUng'iabte). Oh, I daresay Judge 
Brack will be so kind as to look in now and then. 

Brack (calls loudly). Every blessM evening* with all 
the pleasure in life» Mrs. Hedda. We shall get on cap- 
itally together, we two. 

^BDDA (ia heard to say). Thanks for your kindness. 
Judge. 

(A shot is heard in the inner room. Tbsman, Mbs. 
Elibtbd and Brack leap to their feet. Tesman 
throws back the curtains. EbsDDA lies on the sofa, 
l^dess. Screams and cries. Berta appears from 
die right in the inner room.) 
Tbbman (shrieks). Shot herself! Shot herself in the 
temple! 

Brack (hd^-fainUng in the armchair by the stove). 
Good Grod! — people don*t do such things! 
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PROM THE FIRST ACT 

S0I1NE88. Well then. I daresay you know that I 
took Knut Brovik and his son into my employment. 
About seven or eight years ago. When the old man*s 
business had gone to the dogs. 

Db. Hibrdat*. Yes, so I have understood. 

SoLNESS. They are really clever fellows, these two. 
That b, when they are not working on their own account. 
But then, a couple of years ago or more, the son took it 
into his head to get engaged, and the next thing, of course, 
was that he wanted to begin to build on his own account. 
That is always the way with these young people. 

Dr. Herdal (laughing). Yes, they have a bad habit 
of wanting to marry. 

S0LNE8S. Just so. Of course that did not suit my 
plans. H*m — for I needed them for calculating bearing- 
strains and cubic contents — and all that sort of devflry, 
you know. 

Dr. HkrpaTi. Oh yes, no doubt that's indispensable. 

S0LNB88. Yes, it is. But Alfred was absolutely bent 
on setting to work for himself. No matter what increase 
of salary I o£Fered him, it was no use. 

Dr. Hbrdal. Oh no, when young fellows get those 
ideas into their heads 

S0LNE88. But one day this girl came to see them on 
some errand or other. And when I saw how utterly in- 
fatuated they were with each other, the thought occurred 
to me: if I could only get her into my employment, then 
perhaps he would stay too. 

461 
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Db. Hicbdal. That was not at all a bad idea. 

SoiiNUS* Yea, but I did not say a word to her on 
that subject Only talked to her a little, in a friendly 
way, about one thing and another. And she did not 
know me then. Nor I her either 

Db. Hkbpat.. Well? 

S0LNS88. Well then» the next day, pretty late in the 
evening, when the other two had gone home, she came 
here again, and began to talk as if I had made an ar- 
rangement with her. About the very thing I had fixed 
my mind on, but hadn't said a single word about. 

Db. Hbbdal. That was most extraordinary. 

S0LNS88. Yes, was it not ? She wanted to know what 
she would have to do — whether she could b^in the next 
day — and so forth. 

Db. Hebdal. Don't you think she did it in order to 
be with her sweetheart? 

SoLNBBS. That was what occurred to me at first. 
But no, that was not it She seemed to drift quite away 
from him, when she came here to me. 

Db. Hebdal. She drifted over to you, then ? 

SoiiNiDBS. Yes, entirely. Canndt take her eyes off 
me. Feds it, when I look at her. Trembles and shakes 
the moment I come near her. What do you think of 
thaif 

Db. Hebdal. H'm — that's not very hard to explain. 

S0LNE8S. Well, but what about the other Uiing? 
That she believed I had said to her what I had only 
wished and willed — silently ? 

Db. Hebdal. Yes, that is most extraordinary. 

SoLNESS. Can you explain that Doctor? 

Db. EbsBDAL. No, I won't undertake to do that. 

SoLNESS. I felt sure you would not; and so I have 
never cared to talk about it till now. But it's a cursed 
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nuisance to me in the long run, you understand. Here 
have I got to go on day after day pretending — . But I 
cannot do anytiiing else. For if she runs away^ from me 
— ^then Alfred will be oflf too.- 



FROM THE SECOND ACT 

SoLNiSBS. Yes» thanks to the fire. For then I got 
money in my hands to build with. To build after my 
own heart, you understand. 

HiiaDA. For yourself, then ? 

S0I1NE88. No, not at once. But I lud out the big 
garden in villa lots, and built four or five houses there — . 
To begin with, you see. 

HiiaDA {ardently). Yes, yes, that was very sensible of 
you. For then die stupid people could see what they 
were like. 

S0I1NB88. Yes, they could. And so I came to the 
front with a rush. Every one who was at all able to, 
would have a house from me. Since that time I have 
raised building after building round the outskirts of the 
town. And far down the fiord too. And right up in the 
country. And now at last they have begun to talk of me 
abroad — (Breaking off.) Well, who knows — who 
knows ? 

S0LNXB8 (toith a slight smile) . After all, why shouldn't 
one play a little with the impossible ? 

Hilda (with animation). Yes, indeed, that I can 
understand very well. 

SoLNSSS. For, you see, there are some people who 
are always expecting to win in the lottery. Even when 
they never have a ticket. 
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Hilda (looking $erioui)» Oh yes* there must be sadi 
troUf in the world» too. 
SoumB. Why tiolb? 
Hiu>A. What would you call it, then ? 



SoufMB (eat^dsniiaUy). Don't you agree with me, 
Hilda, that there are certain people who have the powo* 
and faculty of duifing a thing, cnmng for a thing, wQr 
ling a thing — 00 persistently and so — so inexorably — that 
at last it hM to happen ? 

Hilda. Of its own accord ? 

SoLNBas* Yes. Don't you believe that ? 

Hilda. No, I certainly don't I think that, if you 
want to carry anything through, you have got to put 
your hand to it yourself. 

S0LNB88. Pure imagination. It is not one's self alone 
that does it. 

SoLNXBS. Why did you not write to me now^ and 
then? 

Hilda. Oh, because it was so thrilling, not to know 
when you would come. 

SoLNiaas. Then you were sure I should come? 

Hilda. I expected it every single day, from early in 
the morning. It was so gloriously thrilling. — ^But we 
were going to write on the drawings, Mr. Sdness. 



Mbs. Solnbbs. Oh — ^I can see what I can see, Hal- 
vard. 

SoLNicss. Well, after this we shall have nothing more 
to do with these people. And thai is a good thing. 
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Mbb* Solnssb. Are you really dismissing them? 

SoLNXBS. Yes. 

Mbs. Sounsbs. Her as well ? 

SoLNUS* Was not that what you wished? 

Mas. SoLNBOB. But how can you get on without 
her — ? {stop$ and ihrows a glance at Hilda.) Oh» per- 
hi^s you have another one in reserve, Halvard ? 

SouNBSS. But, my dear, good Aline ^I 

Hiu>A {playfully). No, indeed, Mrs. Solness. You 
needn't be afntid of me. I am not the person to stand 
at that desk. 

Mbs. Sourass. But Halvard must have somdixxly 
with him 

SoLNSSS {changing ike subject). Never mind, never 
mind — don't let us think about it. It will be all right. 
Aline. Now all we have to do is to think about moving 
into our new home — as quickly as we can. This evening 
we will hang up the wreath— (Tttrfu to Hilda.) — right 
on the very pinnacle of the tower. What do you say to 
that Miss HOda? 

Hilda {fooke at him wUh sparkling eyee). It will be 
^lendid to see you so high up once more. 

SoLNXss. Met 

Mbs. Solnsss. For Heaven's sake. Miss Wangel — 
don't imagine such a thing. When my husband always 
gets so dizssy. 

Hilda. He get dizzy! 

Solnbss {vehemen&y). I donH get dizzy! It is only 
your imagination! I don't! 

Mbs. Solnebs. Oh, how can you say so, Halvard? 
Why, you can't even bear to go out on the second storqr 
balcony here. 

Solnbss. You are wrong, I tell you 
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Mbs. S0LNB8. Oh» but 7<m always have been so, 
dear. Why will j<m never admit it? 

SoLNsaa. Yon are wrong. Aline. Perh^>s 70U will 
see that this evening. 

Bins. SoLNsaa. No, please God I shall nev» see that 
I will write to the doctor— and I am sure he w<m't let 
70U do it. 

SoLNsaa. Why, Aline ! 

Mbs. Solnub. Oh, but you're ill, Halvardl Oh 
God— Oh GodI (She goe$ auiioihe riglU.) 



PROM THE THIRD ACT 

Hilda. All these ten years I have stayed at home, 
believmg in you. Simply believing in you. And every 
day I have seen you in my thoughts, free and high up. 

SoLKisa. Oh, Hilda, it is not every day that one can 
be so. 

Hilda {imfloringly). Just once more, Mr. Solness. 

SoLNsaa. I cannot. Have I not tdkl you that what 
I did then was the impossible ? 

Hilda. Wdl then, do the impossible once again! 

SoLNsaa. Such a thing can never be done again. 

Hilda. You can do it. 

SoLNUB (looking at her). How have you become 
what you are, Hilda? 

Hilda. How have you made me what I am? 

[Well how? 

By willing and daring the impossible.] 

Sourasa. The princess shall have her castle. 

Hilda [jubUani, dapping her hands). Oh, Mr. Sol- 
ness ! 
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SoLNESs. Her castle in the air the princess shall have. 
[The one with a firm foundation.] 



|If I ever try it, H., I will stand up there and say to 
him: Hear me, Mighty Lord, thou may'st judge me as 
thou wilt. But hereafter I will build nothing but the 
loveliest thing in the world. Build it for a princess, 
whom I love. H. You would say* that! S. Yes. And 
then I will say to him: Now I shall go down and throw 
my arms round her and kiss her. H. Many times. 
S. Many, many times. H. And then — . S. Then 
I would wave my hat and come down and do as I said 
to him. H. Do the impossible once again! 

Now I see you again as I did when there was song in 
the air.] 
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CHARACTERS 

Harald Bobghbim^ 
JoHANNB, his wife. 
RiTA» his sbter. 

Altrsd, hb son, eleyen years old. 
EiYiND Almeb, a road engineer. 
Miss Vabo, Johanne's aunt. 
{The action iake$ place on Bobghbim's properly^ on the 
fiord.) 

FROM THE FIRST ACT 

Well, but that can only be good for him. 
Rita. Do you really think so ? 
Mbs. Skioldheim. I donH think one way or the 
other. Hakon himself is the best ju<^ of such things. 
(Hakon Skioldheim enters by the door on the left^ 
leading UUle Alfred by the hand. He hoe a »lim^ 
slight figure and a serious expression. Thin dark 
hair and beard. Alfred is undersized^ and looks 
somewhat delicate.) 
Hakon Skioldheim. Wdl, have you come, Rita? 
Rita. Yes^ I fell I must — . Welcome home again. 
Skioldheim. Thank you. 
Mrs. Skioldheim. Doesn't he look well ? 
Rita. Splendid! Quite splendid! His eyes are so 
much brighter! And I suppose you have done a great 
deal of writing on your travels ? I shouldn't wonder if 
you had finished the whole book, Hakon [Alfred] ? 

Skioldheim [Alf]. The book ? 

471 . 
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Rita [A]. Yet» I was sure you would find it go so 
easily when onoe you got away. 

SnoLDHsnc. llie truth is» I have not written a line 
of the book. 

Rita. Not a line ? 

Bins. SnoLDHBiM. Oho! I wondered when I found 
all the pmpeat lying untouched in your bag. 

Rita. But, dear me, what have you been douig for 
these two months [aU this time]? 

Skiou>hbim (jmilifi^). Only thinking, thinking, think- 
ing. 

Bins. SKiou>HBiii (putting her arm round his neck). 
And thinking a little, too, of those you had left at home? 

Skioldhkhc. Yes, you may be sure of that I have 
thought a great deal of you. 

Mbs. Skioldhsim. Oh, how nice of you. 

Rita. But you haven't even touched the book. And 
yet you can look so happy. And so contented with your- 
self. That is not what you generally do — ^I mean when 
your work is going badly. 

Skioldhkhc. You are right there. For I have been 
such a fool hitherto, Rita. All the best that is in you 
goes into thinking. What you put on paper is worth 
very little. 

Rita. Worth very little! 

Mrs. Skioldhkhc. Oh but, Ebkon ! 

Alfred. Oh yes. Papa, what you write is worth a 
great deal! 

Skioldhbim (wmiling, stroking his hair). Well, wdl, 
since you say so — But I can tell you, some one is com- 
ing after me who will do it better. 

Altrsd. Who can that be ? Oh, tell me! 

Skioldhbim. Only wait — ^you may be sure he will 
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come, and let us hear of him. But next summer, when I 
go to the mountains again, I will take you with me, Alfred. 

Altbbd. Take me! 

Mbs. Skioij>hbim. Oh fie, Ebkon — are you thinking 
of desertihg me again ? 

Rita (fo Alfred). Would you not like to go with him, 
little boy? 

Alfbbd (considering). Oh, yes — ^I think I should. 
If it is not very dangerous 

Skioldhkhc. Dangerous ? How do you mean ? 

AiiFBED. Well, might I not easily fall and be crippled ? 

Skioij>hbim (decisively). You must and shall come 
with me to the mountains, my boy. 

Rita. And then you must ask your father to let you 
learn to shoot, and hunt, and swim — and all that sort of 
thing. Would you not like that, Alfred ? 

AiiFBED. Yes, I should like that veiy much.— Well 
— ^I should only have to be rather careful 

SKiOLDHBOf. Yes, you would have to be, of course. 
But now you can run down into the garden and amuse 
yoursdf. 

Alfred. Shall I not take some books with me ? 

Skioldhbim. No, no, no books. 

Alfred. Well then, I'll just go down and amuse my- 
self. 

(He is going out on to the veranda^ but stops and 
comes back.) 

Alfred. Oh, no — ^I dare not! 

Skioldhbim. Why daren't you ? 

Alfred. Because Aunt Ellen is coming that way! 

Skioldhbim. Are you so afraid of her too ? 

Mrs. Skioldhbim. What can she want here ? 

Alfred. Papa, do you think it is true that she is a 
were-wolf at nightf 
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SKiOLDHsnc. Oh, not at all. What put that into 
your head? 

Alfred. I don*t know, but that's what I think. 

Skioldheim. She has had a lot of trouble. And it 
has made her rather strange. That b all. 

(Miss Vabo cotnes up the siepi on to the veranda. 
She u old and grey-haired. A ihin Utile shrunken 
figure. Old-faehioned flowered gown. Black hood 
and doak. She hoe in her hand a large red tcm- 
hrella^ and carries a black bag over her arm.) 

Miss Vabo. Good morning, good morning to you 
all! It b long since I set foot here. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. Yes, it b a long time. Won*t 
you sit down and rest a little ? 

Miss Vabg. Yes, indeed! Thanks! {Seais hers^ 
on a chair by the sofa). I have been out at my work. 
And must go out again. And it takes your strength out 
of you. 

Skioldheim. So you have been out thb morning ? 

Miss Vabg. Yes, over on Gr5n5. (Laughing to her- 
stif.) The people sent for me last night, to be sure. 
They didn't like it a bit. But at last they had to bite the 
sour apple — . {Looks at Alfred^ and nods.) The sour 
apple, my boy. The sour apple. ^ 

Alfbsd (involuntarily^ timidly). Why did they have 

Miss Vabo. What? 

Alfbbd. To bite it? 

Miss Vabo. Why, because they couldn't ke^ body 
and soul together. 

Alfbed (turns a doubtful and questioning look upon his 
father). 

Skioldheim. Why could they not keep body and soul 
together? 
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Miss Varg. Because of the rats and mice, of course. 

Alfred. The rats and ! 

Mbs. Skioldhbim. Ugh! Poor people! Have they 
so many of them ? 

Miss Vabg (laughing). Yes, it was all alive and 
swarming with them. Both indoors and out They 
came creepy-crawly up into the beds all night long. They 
plumped into the milk-cans, and they went pattering all 
over the floor, backwards and forwards. But then I 
came. 

Alfred. How can any one dare \l could never dare] 
go there ! P shall never go there. Auntie.] 

Miss Varg. I dare. And then I took them with me 
— every one. The sweet little creatures! I made an 
end of every one of them. 

Alfred (with a shriek). Papa — look! look! 

Skioldheim. What is it ? 

Mrs. Skioldheim. Good heavens, Alfred! 

Alfred. There*s something wriggling in the bag! 

Mrs. Skioldheim (shrieks). Ugh! 

Miss Varo (laughing). Oh, you needn't be afraid of 
such a little thing. 

Skioldheim. But what if it ? 

Miss Varo (loosening (he string of the bag). Why, 
it's only little MopsSman. Come out, my little friend! 
(A little dog with a broad black snout pokes its head 
out of the bag.) 

Miss Varo (to Alfred). G>me a little nearer. He 
won't bite. Come along! 

Alfred. No, I dare not. 

Miss Varg (stroking the dog). Don't you think he has 
a gentle, friendly countenance, my young master ? 

Alfred [(pointing)]. That thing theref 

Miss Varg. Yes, this thing here. 
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AliTRBD [(tUtfing fixedly ai the dog)] (almoH under hu 
breath). I think he has the horriblest— countenmnoe I 
ever saw. 

Miss Vabo {cloeing the bag). Oh, it will come — it 
will oome, right enough* 

Altrbd ([drawing nearer^] involuniarily etrckee the 
bag). But he b lovely — lovely all the same. 

Miss Vabg (in a tone of cavHon). But now he is so 
tired, so utterly tired out, poor thing. For it takes the 
strength out of you, — that sort of work. 

Skioldhbdc. What sort of work ? 

Miss Vabo. Luring. 

Skioldheim. Then b it the dog that lures the rats ? 

Miss Vabo. MopsSman and I. I slip a string through 
his collar, and then I lead him three times round the 
house [,and play on my Pan's pipes]. And then they 
have to come out of their hiding-places— ^veiy one <^ 
them. [All the blessed little creatures.] Whether they 
like it or not. 

AiiFEED. And then does he bite them ? 

Miss Vabg. Oh, not at all. No, we go down to the 
boat, he and I do — and then they follow after us [, — both 
the big ones and the little children]. 

Alfred (eagerly). And what then ? 

Miss Vabg. Then I take my seat in the stem. [And 
play on my Pan*s pipes.] And Trond pushes out from 
the land. And Mops^man swims behind. And I hold 
him by the string. And all the rats and all the mice, 
they follow [and follow] us. Ay, for they have to. 

Alfred. Why do they have to ? 

MissVarg. Just because they want not to. [Because 
they are so deadly afraid of the water — that is why they 
have got to plunge into it.] 

Alfred. Are they drowned, then ? 
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Miss Vabg. Eveiy blessed one. [And then they 
are at peace, the lovely little things. Down there they 
sleep sweetly and securely.] {She rises.) In the old 
days, I can tell you — I didn*t need any Mopseman. For 
then I did the luring myself — in another way. 

Alfbbd. And what did you lure then ? 

Miss Vabg. Men. One most of all. One in par- 
ticular. 

AiiFBED (eagerly). Oh, who was that one ? Tell me! 

Miss Vabg Qaughing). It was my own sweetheart, it 
was [, little heart-breaker]. 

Alfbed. And why did you lure him ? 

Miss Vabg. Because he had gone away from me [I 
loved him so dearly]. Far, far away over the salt sea 
waves. But I drew him and drew him home to me again. 
I almost had him. — ^But then my grasp failed. He was 
gone — for ever. 

AikFBED. Well, where is he now, then ? 

Miss Vabg. Down where all the rats are. — ^But now 
I must really be off and get to business again. Have you 
any use for me here? I could finish it all off while I am 
about it. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. No, thank you. Miss Varg — ^I 
don*t think we require anything. 

Miss Vabg. Well, well, you can never tell — . If 
there should be anything, just send for Aunt Ellen. 
(Laughs.) Isn't it strange that everybody calls me 
Aunt Ellen ? And yet I have no living kinsfolk — neither 
in heaven or earth. Well, good-bye, good-bye to you 
all. 

(She goes out by (he door on the right. Shortly after- 
toardSf Alfbbd slips cautiously and unnoticed otd 
into the garden.) 

Rita. To-day she was almost horrible. 
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Mbs. SnoLDHsnc I think she is so always. 

Skioldhshi* I can veiy wdl understand the sort of 
spellboond fascinatioo that she talked about. Nature 
among the ^aders and the great waste places has some- 
thing of the same magic about it 

Rita QooJcm attenHvdy at him). [What is it that has 
happened to you — ] Something seems almost to have 
transformed you» Hakon. 

Mbs. SKiOLDHBiii. Yes, don't you think so too ? 

Skioldheim. Something has hi^pened, that has 
transformed me. It has hi^pened within me. For in 
external reality I have had no adventure on my journey. 

Mbs. Skioldhbih {seats herself on the sofa). You 
must tell us all about it. 

Skioldhsih. Yes, let us sit down, too, Rita — then 
I will try. 

{He seats hinuelfon the sofa at his wife*s side. Rita 
on a chair by the table.) 

Skioldhedc {<^ier a brief pause). The journey has 
really made me so hi^py and light-hearted. But there 
has been a tinge of melancholy wiOi it, that I cannot shake 
oflf. 

Mbs. Skioldhbim. That must be because you have 
not been able to work 

Skioldhbih {smiles rather sadly) . Yes, you know me. 
You know that hitherto it has been so with me. 

Mbs. Skioldheim {smiles). Very cross and fretful. 
Quite out of humour when there was now and then a 
difficulty with your writing. 

Skioldhbih. Well, you see, my dear Andrea— I have 
now got over those vexations. 

Mbs. Skioldhbih. While you were in the moun- 
tains? 
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Skioldhshi. Yes, up in the great solitude. — ^Well 
I can't say I have not been a hi^py man hitherto. But 
I have lived my life far too muqh in the study. Without 
cares, without troubles of any kind. Abundance on 
every side. — {Oiving them hia hands.) And then you 
two to flatter me and spoil me. 

Rita. All we have done is to understand you, Hakon. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. We have believed in you. And 
tried to go with you. 

Skioldhbim. When I look back — . Book after book 
I have sent out mto the world. They were well done, I 
believe. And they have been wdl received too. And 
now the masterpiece was to come out The work on the 
spiritual [psychological] doctrine of life 

Mbs. Skioldheim. Yes, but it will come out— it will 
come out, Hakon. Now that you are at home again 

Skioldheim. It will never come out, dear—. Must 
never come out. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. Good heavens, but why not ? 

Skioldheim. Because there is a fundamental defect 
in it. 

Rita. A fundamental defect ? But can you not rem- 
edy it? 

Skioldheim. No, it b irreparable, Rita. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. Yes, but now that you have 
discovered it 

Rita. But what can this fundamental defect be ? 

Skioldheim. I have not taken renunciation into ac- 
count. 

Mbs. Skioldheim. Renunciation ? 

Skioldheim. Renunciation, yes. Self-denial. The 
desire — the joy of self-sacrifice. All that should be the 
inmost core of one's conduct 
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Rita. Well, but why not indude all this now? 

Skioldhbim (ihake9 his head). It shall not be put 
into any book. What I have kamt to see— shall be 
made part of my own life's conduct 

Bins. Skiou>hsih« What do yon mean by that? 

SKioiDHsnc Yon see — ev^ family— that has 
breeding, be it observed— has its ascending series of 
generations: it rises from father to son, nntO it reaches 
the highest point the family is aq>able ci attaining. And 
then it goes down again. 

Rita. You are destined to attain the highest, Hakon. 

SKiOLDHBni. My belief in that has been the great 
ddusion ci my life. 

Mbs. Skiou>hkiii. You don't bdieve it any longer! 

Skioldhkiii. No. Now I know that it is not so. 
I have usurped a throne. Now I resign it. I abdi- 
cate 

Mbs. Skiou>hsih. In whose favour should you ab- 
dicate? 

SKiOLDHsni. In favour of the rightful one. 

Mbs. Skioldhsim. Yes, but who, who, in Heaven's 
name, b the rightful one ? 

SKiou>HBiii. Alfred [Eivind]. 

Rita. Alfred [Eivind]! 

Mbs. Skioij>hbih [Mbs. Aliobb]. Alfred [Eivind] ! 
Do you think that ? 

SooLDHBni [Auobb]. I see it. He will be the sum- 
mit and crown ci the Skioldheim stock. 

Mbs. AufEB. Ah, do you believe that, Alfred ? 

AiiiiBB. I believe it confidently. I will devote all 
my powers to it. I will be his teacher 

Mbs. AiiiiBB. Oh, but why burden your life so ? We 
have no need of that. 
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Alliobb. It 18 not any technical knowledge that I 
want to cram him with. It is the art of life itself that I 
will try to make him understand. Make the art of life 
his very nature. 

Mbs. AujtfSB. But, Alfred, what is the 'art of life' ? 
There is no art in living, I should think. 

Allbieb. Don't you think so ? 

Mbs. Ammseu No, it is the simplest thing in the 
worid. Living! When one has enough to live on, as 
we have. And when one can live exactly as one pleases. 
And need do nothing but what one thinks right and 
proper. 

AiifJiBR. Yes, you have a bright and happy disposi- 
tion, Andrea. 

Mbs. Aluicbb. You ought to cultivate the same. 

AujtfSB. It will come to me through the fulfilment 
of my duty. 

Mbs. AtiIJibr. What duty? 

Allmab. My highest duty. The duty of making 
eveiy side of Eivind's individuality attain its highest, 
fullest development* 

Mbs. AtiIJIbr. Do you hold that to be your highest 
duty? 

AujtfSB. Yes, for a father there is none higher. 

Mbs. AujtfSB. Nor for a mother either, I suppose ? 

Aluodb. No, that is understood. If I say /, it is 
only an instance, a relic, of my old egoism. Such things 
are not so easy to tear up by the roots. I mean, of course, 
v)e. We two in fellowship, Andrea. 

Mbs. AujtfSB. No, my dearest Alfred, I really cannot 
be altogether with you in this. 

AiifJiBR. You cannot devote your existence to per- 
fecting our childl As far as we are able. 

Mbs. Aluodb. Oh, you talk about existence. Ex- 
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istenoe — Chat is life— ooe's sense of hi^piness, I think it 
might be called. 

AfiTiifmi (serumbf^ almad mverdjf). I know of no 
deeper sense of hi^piness than that of sedng Eivind grow 
under my hands. 

Mbb. Afjjfmr. But yon used only to occupy yourself 
with him in sudi a veiy desultory way. 

AfiTJimr. I am sorry to say you are right there. I 
have be«i too mudi taken up by mysdf and by 

Mbb. Aummsu —and by ? 

AiifJiBR. — by all these morbid, distorted, baseless 
fancies that I, myself, had some special mission in the 
worid. Something of extreme importance and moment 
— something that concerned mysdf alone. 

Mbb. Aujobb. Is this all that has occupied you? 
Occupied your life, Alfred ? 

AujOBB. Yes. 

Mbb. Allmebb. Nothing dse at all ? 

Ammssu Nothing worth mentioning, as far as I can 
see. 

Mbb. Allmeb. No person either ? No other person ? 

AuucBB. Other person? What do you mean ? Who 
should ttuU be? 

Mbs. Allmsb. Myself, I suppose. 

Allkbb. Oh, you, yes. But, my dearest Andrea, 
that b a matter of course 

Mbs. Allmeb. No, no, no! I won't hear of anything 
that is a matter of course. I will have it to be because I 
am myself. And because you are yourself. 

Allmebb. But, dearest Andrea, that's just as it was 
in the days of our honeymoon 

Mbs. Allmeb. Yes, and so it must continue. 

Allmeb. No, but look here— we must begin to be 
reasonable some day. 
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Mas. AiiUfEB. Never in this world will you get me 
to be reasonable. Not on this point. This talk about 
being reasonable — it is nothing but excuses — ^when one 
doesn't care any more. 

Allmbr. No, but listen to me 

Mas. AiiiaBfEB. I have one thing to say to you, Alfred 
— ^I will not consent to give up my place — ^the first place 
in your heart Not even for my own little boy. 

Rita. Alfred must always have some one to devote 
himself to. He has always been so. Towards me too. 
As early as I can remember. 



Mbs. Allmer. Is it only this that has put you in such 
wild spirits to-day ? 

BoBGHEiM. Yes, and all the brightness and hopeful- 
ness [bright and hopeful prospects] that is being showered 
upon me [that are opening out before me]. 

Mbs. Alsmsbu Is there still something more ? 

BoBGHsiM. Yes, there is! There is — . No, I can't 
keep it in any longer. {Turns to RrtA.) Shall we ? 

Rita {quicMy and softly). No, no—! Oh, take a 
little walk in the garden, you mean ? 

BoBGHEiM. Walk — ? Yes, that is just what I meant 

Rita. Yes, I should like to. 

Allbcbr. And [while you are there] you can see what 
Eivind b doing. He is playing down there. 

BoBGHEiM. Oh, then Eivind has begun to play 
now ? He used always to be sitting over his books. 

AujtfSB. There b to be an end of that now. I am 
going to make a r^ular open-air boy of him. 

BoBGHSiM. Ah, now, that's right! Out into the 
open air with him. Grood Lord, what can we possibly 
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do better than play in this blessed worid ? For my part, 
I think all life is one long playtime! 

{He and Rita go aui oh the veranda and down 
through the garden.) 

KhJdmR {looking o/W them). Is there anything be- 
tween those two? 

Mbs. AiMXBL I am bq^inning almost to think so. 
Would it displease you if there were? 

Allmer. It would not ezactty displease me. But of 
course, I am in a way responsible for Rita. And it is 
always a precarious thing when two people form an 
attadiment of thb sort 

Mbs. AuaiqEB {looking at him). You mean that it does 
not last? 

Alliibr. One can never tell. Even those who en- 
gage themselves cannot tell that 

Mas. AiiUfSB. For my part, I don't think at all ill <rf 
Borgheim. 

Allmeb. No, dear — ill ? Who is saying anything of 
the sort? But I am so afraid that those two have no 
right to undergo transformation together. 

Mbs. Allmebb. Transformation? Must they do that? 

Allbobb. Or develop — if you prefer it Mature. 
Grow. You must remember that in married life new 
situations are formed. Little by little, you understand. 
New duties assert themselves. The children, too, daim 
their rights. They have the first daim, Andrea. 

Mbs. AiiiaBfEB {doee to him^ almost wildly). Do you 
say that! The first Do you say that Alfred! 

Allbieb. Yes, for that is how I have come to look at 
things. 

Mbs. Aluceb. Tihefi you don't love me any more? 

Alucbb. Andrea, how can you say sudi a thing? 
For it is impossible that you can mean it! 
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Mb8« AiiLMSb. Oh yes, I am not far from meaning 
it now. You are no longer the same to me as you used 
to be. Not as you were the first year. 

AiiiiiaBB. Never have you been dearer to me than you 
are now» Andrea. 

Mbs. Allmeb. But not in the same way. You have 
begun to divide yourself between me and your work. 
And I will not endure that. I want you entirely to my- 
self. {Thratoing her arma round his neck.) Oh, Alfred, 
Alfred, I cannot give you up! 



{Engineer Borgheim and Rita come up from the 
garden.) 

BoBGHEiM. There! Hurrah! Now I have permis- 
sion to tell the news! 

Mas. Allmebs. It is scarcely necessary, is it, dear Mr. 
Boi^heim ? 

Borgheim. Ah? Is it not? Have you really been 
able to notice anything in us ? 

Mbs. Aluhebs. Oh yes, indeed. 

BoBGHEiM. Well, now she has surrendered. To me — 
unconditionally. She hesitates no longer 

Mbs. Allmebs. Then she did before ? 

BoBGHEiM. I canH say she did not. 

Allbiebs. I hope this may mean happiness to you, 
dear Rita. 

Rita {kissing his hand). Thanks, thanks for all you 
have been to me. 

Alliisbs. Rita! My little Rita! 

BoBGHEiM. And now she is going with me. To 
share my work. We may have mountain passes enough 
to overcome. And abrupt precipices that might make 
one diszy. 
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Allmbtw. Oh, if you but keep together in empathy 
— all will be well. 

Mrs. Allmbbs. And let no evil eye [come between 
you] and take him from you, Rita. 

Rita. Erileye? 

SECOND ACT 

A lUde^ open fdaee by the side of the fiords on Alliobbs's 
property. MoiUy fir^rees^ but with birches among 
them. A bench, a round table, and one or two 
chairs, aU made of tree-trunks and boughs with the 
bark on, are setup on the right. Some large boul- 
ders lie on the beach and out in the water. It is 
about noon, on a sunny day. The fiord Ues as stiU 
as a mirror. 
(AuTRED Alliisbs, in his grey summer dothes, bui 
with a mourning band on the arm, sits on the bench, 
resting his arms on the table. His grey felt hat, 
also with a mourning band, lies on one of the 
chairs. He sits stiU for a while, and gazes ab- 
sently out over the water. Then Miss Andrea 
Aiiiiiffmw, dressed entirely in , mourning, comes 
down a littte wooded hill on the left, and goes 
quietly up to him.) 

Miss Andrea. Are you sitting down here, Alfred ? 

Allmbrs {nods slowly without answering). 

(Andrea moves his hat to the table and sits down 
on the chair.) 

Andrea. I have been searching for you such a long 
time. HsLve you been sitting here all the time ? 



Andrea. Oh, but it is not at all certain that it hap- 
pened so 
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Alimebb. Yes, it is. I am sure of it It must have 
hi^pened so. The people down below — they say that 
Miss Warg rowed out. She sat in the stem of the boat 
and the dog swam behind on a string 

Andbba. Yes, yes, but all the same-— that doesn't 

AujtfEBS. And, you know, there are some who saw 
Eyolf standing at die end of the steamboat pier. A 
moment later he was gone. No one saw any more of 
him 

Andbxa. Yes, they say so, I know, but 

AujtfEBS. She has drawn him down, Andrea — there 
is no doubt about it. 

Andbba. But, Alfred, why should she do it ? 

AfiTiMEBfl. Yes, that is just the question. Why 
should she — ? — Eyolf certainly never did her any harm. 
He never called names after her; he never threw stones 
at her dog. Why, he had never seen her till yesterday. 
Nor would it be like Eyolf to do such things. So mean- 
ingless. So utterly meaningless. And yet the order of 
the world requires it. 

Andbxa. Have you spoken to Rita of this ? 

Allmbbs. I feel as if I can talk better to you about it. 

Andbba. Alfred, you should talk to Rita too. 

AuJiiEBS. I will do so. Both to you and to her. — 
But now you will soon be leaving us. 

Andbba. That will not make a separation between 
you and me, I hope. 

Allmbbs. No, I don't think I could imagine such a 
thing. 

Andbba. We shall still be near to each other, however 
far away I may go. 

Allkbbs. But it will be lonely for Rita and me. 
When you go away from us too. 

Andbba. I believe Rita would rather have it so. 
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AfiTiiffmw Qooking ai her). She would rmther ? 

Andbxa. She would imther have you entiidy to her- 
self. 



Have yon noticed that? 

Andbba. Ye8» now and then. 

AiJiifMB. But I don't think that applies to you» 
Andrea. 

Amdbba. N09 perhaps not so mudi to me as to others. 

AiJiifMB. For she knows, of course, what we two 
have been to each other all our days. 

Andbba. Oh, Alfred— say rather, what you have 
be«i to me. You have been eveiything to me. No 
sacrifice has been too great for you. 

AiJiifBBB. Oh, nonsense, sac^ce. Oh, I haye loved 
you so, ever since you were a little chOd. And then it 
seemed to me that I had so much injustice to make up 
for. 

Andbxa. You were generally away from home at that 
time. For I am thinking more particularly of the years 
when you were at the Univ^sity. 

ALUfXBS. Yes, but,* dearest Andrea— I was often at 
home on vbits. 

Andbxa. But all the same 

Allmxbb. You have never hinted at such a thing be- 
fore now. I thought the fault must be all on father's 
side. If there hmu any fault 

Andbxa. Oh, I don't think the fault is ever entirdy 
on one side 

Allmxrb. You may be right there. But tell me 

Andbxa. Oh, please, Alfred — say no more about 
thisi {Looks into the wood on the right.) Here come 
Rita and Bergheim. 

AuLMXBS. Shall we go and meet them ? 
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Anbbba. They can see us. They are coming thii 
way. 

Allmebs. Have you loved Bei^heim long? 

Andbea {with a rapid glance at him). Loved him ? 

AujtfEBS. Yes? 

Andrea. I have only known him such a short time. 

Allmebs. And now you are going away with him. 
So f ar» far away. I never thought that we two should be 
parted. 

Andrea. Nor I either. 

Allmebs {looking before him). Where is Eyolf now ? 
Can anyone tell me that? No one in all the world. I 
know only that he is gone from me. And soon you will 
be gone from me too, Andrea. No one, no one of my 
own kin. 

Andrea. You have Rita. 

Allbiers. Rita is no kin to me — it isn't like having 
a sister 

Andrea {eagerly). Do you say that, Alfred ? 

Allmebs. Yes. The Allmers family is a thing apart. 
We have always had vowels for our initials. And we 
have all the same colour of eyes. 

Andrea. I too, do you tUnk? 

No, that's true. Not you. You are not 
You take more after your mother. But all 



like father, 
the same — 

Andrea. 

Allbcbrs. 



All the same ? 

Living together, I believe, has stamped us 
alike — formed us in each other's image. Mentally and 
outwardly. 
Andrea. Do you feel it so, Alfred ? 
Allmers. Yes, that b just how I feel it. 

Andrea. Then you force me to tell you 

Allbiers. What? What b it? Tell me! 
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Andbba (looking out to the right). Presently. Here 
they are coming. 

(Mbs. Rita Allmebs and Engineer Bobghedc 
come forward through the ireee.) 



Allmbbs. Yes, do so. 

BoBOHsm {to Andbxa). Andrea— shall we go a 
little way along the road meanwhile ? 

Andbba. With pleasure. 

(She and Bobohbdi go off along the shore to the l^.) 
(AiiLMBBB wanders abotdfor a little ; then he seats 
himself on the bench on the left. Rita goes over 
to him.) 

Mbs* Allmbbb. Can you think the thought, Alfred 
— that we have lost him! 

AiiTiifEBft. We must accustom ourselves to think, it 

Mbs. Allmbbs. I cannot I cannot But is it so 
certain that he is gone — for ever? 

Allmbbb. But people say they saw him lying down 
on the bottom. And Uien the current came and carried 
him away. 

Mbs. Allmbbb. Yes, yes, I know that. But it is not 
that I mean. 

Allmbbb. What then ? 

Mbb. Allmbbb. He seems to be about me just the 
same. More, a thousand times more than before. 

Allmbbb (bitterly.) He seems so now ? 

Mbb. Allmbbb* Yes, yes. But that is not enough. 
I must see him. Hear him. Feel him 

Allmbbb. You were so well able to do without him 
before — for half a day at a time 

Mbb. Allmbbb. Yes, for then I knew I had him all 
the same. 
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Allbisbs (sadly). Now we have him do longer. 
Things have come about, as you wished 

Mbs. Allmebs. What did I wish ? 

AiiUyiEBS (looking severely ai her). That little Eyolf 
were not here. 

Mbs. AiiLMBbs. That little Ejolf should not stand 
between us. That was what I wished! 

AujtfEBS. Well, well, he does not stand between us 
any more, poor boy. 

Mbs. Allmebs (looking at him). Perhaps now more 
than ever. 

Allmebs. You never really and truly loved him. 

Mbs. Allmebs. Eyolf would never let me take him 
really and truly to my heart. 

Allmebs. Because you did not want to. 

Mbs. Allmebs. Oh yes, I did. I did want to. But 
some one stood in the way [ — even from the first]. 

Allmebs. I, do you mean? [Do you mean that I 
stood in the way ?] 

Mbs. Allmebs. Oh, no — not at first 

Allmebs. Who, then ? 

Mbs. Allmebs. Andrea. 

Allmebs. Andrea? Can you say that, Rita? 

Mbs. Allmebs. Yes; Andrea took him to her heart 
from the time when he was quite a little child. 

Allmebs. If she did so, she did it in love. 

Mbs. Allmebs. That b just it. I cannot endure to 
share anything with others. Not in love. 

Allmebs. We two should have shared him between 
us in love. 

Mbs. Allmebs. We? The truth is you have never 
had any real love for the child. 

Allmebs (looks at her in surprise). I have not— I 
How can you say — ^how can you think such a thing! 
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Mb8. Allmbbs. No, you have not You used to be 
•o utterly taken up by your work. 

AujtfEBS. Yes, and I sacrificed it for Eyolfs sake 

Mbs. Allmebs. Yes, but not out of love for him. 

Allmebs. Why then ? Tell me what you suppose! 

Mrs. Allmebs. You had begun to be consumed with 
mistrust <rf yourself. All the happy confidence — all the 
hope that you had a great task to perform* had b^un 
to desert you. I could see that 

Allmebs. Oh yes, you may be right there. But all 
the same 

Mbs. Allmebs. Then you went away. Up into the 
great, free waste places.' And that must have exalted 
your mind 

Allmebs. It has. It has. Be sure of that, Andrea! 

Mbs. Allmebs. But not exalted it to love 

Allmebs (eagerly). It was up there in the vastness 
and solitude that I gave up my place in life for little 
Eyolfs sake. 

Mbs. Allmebs. But why — why did you give it up ? 

Allbiebs. Why ? 

Mbs. Allmebs. [I will tell you.— Allmebs. Well ?] 
Because you needed something new to fill up your life. 
Andrea had so often talked to you of Eyolfs great abili- 
ties, of all the possibilities there were in him — and that 
sort of thing 

Allmebs. Yes, she took most interest in him. But 
it was for that reason, you think ? 

Mbs. Allmebs. You wanted to make a prodigy of 
him, Alfred. Because he was your child. But you never 
really loved him. Never cared for him sinoerdy for his 
own sake. 

Allmebs. Do you think that ? 
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Mas. Allmers. Yes. If I had known that you loved 
him sincerely, I might perhaps have been resigned to 
sharing you with him. Although — no» perhaps not, after 
aU. 

Allmebs (looking iJumgktfuUy ai her). But if it is so, 
Rita, then we two have never really poss^sed our own 
child. 

Mb8. Allmebs. No, not in perfect love. 

Allmebs. And now we are sorrowing so bitterly for 
him. 

Mbs. Allmebs. Yes, isn't it curious that we should 
grieve like this over a little stranger boy ? 

Allmebs (pained). Oh, don't call him a stranger! 

Mrs. Allmebs. We ;iever won the boy, Alfred. Not 
I — nor you either. 

Allmebs (wringing his hands). And now it is too 
late! Too late! 

Mbs. Allmebs. And no consolation. No hope any* 
where — in anything! 

Allmebs (in quiet emotion). I dreamed about him 
last night I thought I saw him standing in the garden. 
I felt so glad. So rich. So he was not lost to us. We 
had him. And the terrible reality was nothing but a 
dream. Oh, how I thanked and blessed 



Mbs. Allmebs (moaning softly). I could not I 
could not [never could]! 

Allbiebs. Not if I went there at the same time ? 

Mbs. Allmebs. No, no! Not for all the glory of 
heaven! 

Allmebs. Nor I. 

Mbs. Allmebs. No, you feel it so, too, don't you — 
you could not either, could you ? 
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AiiUiEBS. For here we are at home — for the present. 

Mas. Allmsbs. Yes* for here is [the] happiness [we 
can understand]. 

Allmsbs. Happiness ? 

Mrs. Allbocbs. Yes, we mud find happiness again. 
Without happiness I cannot live. 

Allmsbs. Where are we to find it now ? 

Mbs. Allbcsbs (shaking her head), No> no, no — you 
are right there. We shall never find it, while we do noth- 
ing but grieve over little Eyolf. (Looks inquiringly at 
him.) But ? 

Allmsbs. But ? 

Mbs. Allmsbs (quickly ^ as though in terror). No, no. 
I dare not say it! Nor even think it 

Allmsbs. Yes, say it! Say it, Rita! 

Rita (hesitatingly). Could we not try to — ? Would 
it not be possible to forget him? 

ALLBfSBS. Forget Eyolf ! 

Mrs. Allmsbs. Forget our grief for him, I mean. 

ALLBfSBS. Can you wish it ? 

Mbs. Allmsbs. Yes, if it were possible. (JVith an 
outburst.) For I cannot bear this for ever! 

Allmsbs. But the memory, Rita ? We cannot escape 
that. And the memoiy brings remorse. 

Mbs. Allmsbs. The memory of little Eyolf will soften 
with time. Oh, donH you think so, Alfred ? 

Allmsbs. May be — some day, perhaps. But the 
sense of void— can that ever be deadened ? 

Mbs. Allbcsbs (looking before her). No, there it is. 
The void — the void. Every day, every hour — it will 
assert itself in the smallest trifle. 

Allmsbs. Even the empty chair at table. Even the 
fact that his coat b not hanging in its usual place in the 
hall 
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Mbs. AfiTtMBRfl. And happiness will not grow in the 
void. Neither you nor I are capable of bearing this, 
Alfred. We must try to think of something that will 
bring forgetfulness. 

Allmebs. Oh, what could that be? 

Mbs. AlIiMEBS. Could we not see what travelling 
would do — far away from here ? 

Allmebs. From home? When you know you are 
never really well anywhere but here. 

Mbs. AiiLMEBS. Well» then, let us have crowds of 
people about us I Keep open house! Try something of 
that sort that might deaden and dull our thoughts 

Allmebs. But such a life would be impossible for 
me— you know that. I simply could not endure it. 
No, rather than that, I would try to take up my work 
again. 

Mbs. Allmebs. Your work — the work that has been 
like a wall between us? 

Allmebs. It has not, Rita. Ybu are wrong there. 

Mbs. Allmebs. No, I am not! But I will not con- 
sent to share you. I want you utterly and entirely as 
you used to be. You must give me your love again, 
unaltered — ^I will have it, I tell you. 

Allmebs. That love was an intoxication, and it is 
dead [quenched]. 

Mbs. Allmebs. And you can say that ! 

Allmebs. It is dead. But in what I now feel for you 
there is a resurrection 

Mbs. Allmebs. I don't care a bit about any resur- 
rection 

Allmebs. Rita ! 

Mbs. Allmebs. I am a warm-blooded being. I have 
not fishes* blood in my veins. — And now to be imprisoned 
for life! Imprisoned in grief and bereavement. 
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Allicbbs (looking thoughtfully ai her). Ah, cmn this 
be properiy called grief and bereavement — this that we 
feel? 

Mrs. AuiiasRS. What dse? 

Allicsbs. Despair. 

Mas. AiaLMSBS. Despair! 

Allmkbs. Yes— despair. I bdieve that is the right 
name for it. 

Mas. Allmbbs (looking at him with anxious inquiry). 
Why should we ! 

Allmsbs. Have you no inkling of the reason ? 

Mbs. Allmsbs. No. Yes. No. Tdl me! 

Allmbbs. You say it first 

Mbs. Allmsbs. No, you must 

Allmsbs. Little Eyolf was really rather in our 
way 

Mbs. Allmsbs. Oh, Alfred — how can you ! 

Allmsbs. You were never a real mother to him. 
And I was never entirely a father. 

Mbs. Allmsbs. What else then ? 

Allmsbs. It sounds so paltry when I say it 

Mbs. Allmsbs. I don't understand you, Alfred. 

Allmsbs. But it is not paltry. I don't think it can 
be called so. 

Mbs. Allmsbs. No, no — but what in the world ? 

Allmsbs. You were rich and I was poor, Rita. 

Mbs. Allmsbs (takes a step towards hivi). I don't 
believe that! 

Allmsbs. So it came about, nevertheless. 

Mbs. Allmsbs. Paltry, then! 

Allmsbs. I had a sister to provide for. Remember 
that 

Mbs. ALLBfSBS. Then it was for her sake ! 

Allmsbs. We were alone in the worid. She and I. 
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I worked for her» ao long as I was able. Till I was 
ready to drop 

Mbs. Allmebs. And you can stand here and avow 
aH this afterwards! 

ALLBiSBS. It seemed to me I ought to free you of the 
anguish of self-reproach. Now I think you know the 
reason of your never being able really to love Eyolf . 

Mhs. Allmbbs. Oh» but I have loved him. 

AiiLBiEBS. You always looked upon him as though an 
insoluble riddle lay behind. 

Mbs. Allmebs. You have interpreted it wrongly. I 
was always trembling at the prospect of his taking you 
away from me. (With a wild ov&urst.) And now you 
tell me yourself that I halve never possessed you. 

Allmebs. You have! I found you and won you so 
entirely when Eyolf was bom. 

Mbs. Allmebs (scomfuUy). Yes, I daresay. For he 
belonged to the family, of course. The child — and the 
sister! They are something apart — Oh, how I hate — 
how I hate her! 

(Andbba and Bobghsim come forward along the 
path by the shore.) 

Allmebs. Well, here we are still, Andrea. 

Anbbea. And you have been talking things over. 
We will not disturb you. 

Mbs. Allmebs. No, let us all walk together. We 
must have company about us in future. Alfred and I 
cannot get on alone. 

Allmebs. Yes, go on, you two. I have something 
to say to you, Andrea! 

Mbs. Allmebs. Oh! Veiy well, will you come, Mr. 
Borgheim ? 

(Mbs. Allbodbs and Bobqheim go up through the 
wood on the right.) 
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Andbxa. You have something to say to me, Alfred? 

Allmbrs. Yes, I want to ask you something. 

Andbba. Well ? 

ALLiOEBS. Tell me» b there anjrthing between you 
and Borghetm? 

Andbxa. Oh, I don*t know how to answer you. 

Allmxbs. What? You don't know 

Andbba. I have no right to answer. 

AfifJiBBB. We two must remain together. 

Anbbba. But we are together. 

Allmbbs. Not here* I do not feel that I am at home 
here any longer. 

Andbba. Alfred! 

Allmbbs. Rita and I cannot share the same love. 

Andbba. Oh, don't say that! 

Allmbbs. Yes, yes, I see it now. And that is why I 
come to you. 

Andbba. Oh, but I cannot help you in this. 

Allmbbs. Yes, you can. You and no one else. It is 
a sister I need 

Andbba (almoH in a whisper). A sister! 

Allmbbs. A sister^s love. Something pure! Some- 
thing holy. I feel I shall grow wicked here. 

Andbba. Alfred! Alfred! 

Allmbbs. Since you were a little child we have kept 
together. We two alone. In those days you needed me. 
And I did what I could for you. 

Andbba. All that I am I owe to you. 

Allmbbs. Not so much to me. But to our beautiful, 
holy companionship. 

Andbba. Every fibre of my mind has received its 
stamp from you. By you. Through you. 

Allmbbs. No, no. This has come about through the 
calm, inscrutable mystery. 
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Andrea. What, Alfred ? 

Allmers. The mystery of the love of brother and 
sbter. The inexplicable attraction of sister to brother 
and brother to sister. 

Andbea. Have you felt thai? 

Allmebs. And you too. You too, Andrea. I am 
certain of that. 

Andbea. And now ? What do you wish now ? 

Allbiebs. I wbh that you and I should return to 
each other. 

Andbea (fremUing), You and It 

At.TiMF.rh. In the past you needed me. Now I need 
you. Do not let any one come between us. Promise 
me to continue being a sister to me. 

Andbea. I cannot, Alfred. 

Allbiebs. You cannot! 

Andbea. No, not now. Not as you now are. I can 
no longer be like a sister to you. 

Allmebs. And why can you not ? 
Because I am not. 
What does that mean! 
That I have no right to bear the name of 



Andbea. 

Allmebs. 

Andbea. 
Allmers. 

Allmebs. 

Andbea. 
know it too. 

Allmebs. 
plain ! 

Andbea. 

Allmebs 
makes me. 

Andbea. 

Allmebs. 



Andrea! 

I have known it a long time. Now you 
And now we must part. 
No right to bear—! Tell me—! Ex- 

Not a word more! That is how it is. 
(sadly). Oh, how unspeakably poor this 

You might be so rich — so rich, Alfred. 
II Inch! 
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• 

Andbba. Yes, dear. For 70a have Rita, and you 
have the treasures erf both sorrow and loss. (She yoei 
up the wood-paih to tlu right.) 

Allmsbs {to him$elf). No sister, then.— And litUe 
Eyolf is at the mercy of the currents of the fiord. 

{He goee slowly up the path.) 



THIRD ACT 



An elevaiion in Alucsbs's garden. At the back^ a eheet 
cliffy with a railing along its edge. An extensive view 
over the fiord. A fixig at haif-mast^ by the railing. 
A table^ bench and garden chairs on the elevation. 
On the rights a summer-house. It is a late summer 
evening. 

(Miss Asta Allmbbs is sitting on a bench on the fe/l, and 
appears to be waiting for some one. Her hands in 
her lap. After a whUe Engineer Bobghbim comes 
up the slope at the back.) 

BoBOHBiM. So I have found you at lastt 
Asta. I have been sitting here waiting — 
BoBOHBiu. Not for me, have you ? 
Asta. Yes. I have been waiting for you. 
BoBOHBDff (coming nearer). I may come, then ? 
Asta. Yes, if you like. 
BoBQHBiM. And talk to you — once more ? 
Asta. Yes. Or first — let me say something to you. 
BoBOHBiM (standing before her). Well? 
Asta. Are you going this eveinng ? 
BoBtaBUf. I am going to-night By the steamer. I 
must. 
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AsTA. Yes» yes, I suppose you must But you 
must understand me» Borgheim. 

BoBOHEiM. That is what I want so much to do. 

AsTA. Oh, if one could divide one's self! Be in two 
places at the same time. 

BoBOHEiM {with a subdued outburst). If you could — 
what would you do ? 

AsTA. I should go with you 

BoBGHEiM. You would ! 

AsTA. With you. By the steamer to-night. 

Bobghbhi. You would do that! Then after all ! 

AsTA. But I cannot divide myself! I cannot let my 
brother go. 

BoBGHEiM. No, you have already told me that twice, 
Asta. 

AsTA. And least of all now, when he has lost lit- 
tle Eyolf . For think of what he has been to me all my 
life 

BoBGHBiM. Yes, of course I understand that, Asta. 
You consider it your duty 

Asta. Oh no, it is not for that Not because it is 
my duty 

BOBGHEIM. But ? 

Asta. But because I love him, as — ^well, as I believe 
only a sbter can love a brother. 

BoBGHEiM. And you think that is the deepest kind of 
love? 

Asta. Yes, I am almost sure it is. Because it is the 
purest — the most sacred. 

BoRQHSiM. Then what have you to say about a 
mother's love for her child ? 

Asta. I have never known much of that. 

BoBOHSiM. What of a father's then ? 

Asta. That I know nothing about. Do you ? 
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BoBOHKDf . Ye8» both a mother's and a father's. And 
I bdieve that is what has made me so light-hearted and 
happy. But then ? 

AsTA. Then ? 

BoBOHSiM. Then I must make my roads alone. 

AsTA. Oh, if I could be with you. Help you 

BoBOHSOf • Would you, if you could ? 

AsTA* Yes, that I would. 

BoBOHXiM. But you cannot 

AsTA. Would you be content to have only half of me, 
Bor^^eim? 

BoBOHsnc. No, you must be utterly and entirely 
mine. 

AsTA. Then I cannot 

(Aj^fbbd Allmsbs comes up from bdow.) 

Aluobbs (stops and looks at them). Aha, are you 
both here, you two! 

BoBGHSiM. You know that I am going to start to- 
night 

Allicxbs. Well, what then? Are you going alone ? 

BoBOHXDff. Yes, I am. And I shall have to remain 
alone, too — ^hereafter. 

AuMEBB. Alone. There is something terrible in 
being alone. 

AsTA. Oh, but, Alfred, you are not! 

Allmebs. Am I not! I, who no longer have a child. 
—Nor a sister either. 

AsTA (anxiously). Alfred, Alfred, you must not 

BoBGHBiM. How can you say so? Have you not 
heard — your sister is not going away with me. 

Allmbbs. It b all the same. Oh, Asta, I have you 
no longer. Not as I had before. 

BoBGHBiif (looking at them in astonishment). But 
I don't understand 
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AsTA. Yes, 70U have Alfred. Believe me — ^I shall 
always be the same to you as I have been. 

Alumbbs. But I shall not! 

AsTA (shrinking back). Ah ! 

Allmsbs. Never bind yourself, Boi^heim! There 
may oome a time when you will regret it. But then it 
will be too late. 

BoRGHSiM. Never in this world could I regret any- 
thing here. 

Allmers. Oh, it is incredible what changes a human 
being can undergo. 

AsTA.- Could not two people change together ? Then 
they would none the less be one. 

AiiUfEBS. Never rely upon that, Asta. That would 
be lifelong happiness. 

(Mbs. Rita AliiMERs comes up the hHi.) 

RrrA. Oh, are you up here too, Alfred ? 

(She is going again.) 

Allmebs. No, stay, Rita. What did you want? 

Rita. Only to walk and walk. I have no rest any* 
where. 

Aluiers. Nor I either. 

Rita. And then, we cannot even walk together. 

Asta. Oh, but cannot you ? Try to. 

Rita. That seems to be so utterly impossible now. 
We must each take our own way in future. 

AtiLMERB. I cannot bear the loneliness 

Rita. I see that I know it. Feel it. Asta, you 
must never leave him. 

Asta. I! 

BoRGHEiM. Never! 

Rita. No, he must have some one to lean upon. 

Asta. Oh, but you, Rita! 

Rita. Not npw. Something stands between us. 
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AuaiiEBS. It must be got rid of — if we are to live. 

Rita. It will never be got rid of. You thrive in the 
shade. And I must have sunshine. Stay vrith us, Asta. 

Allmsbs. Do you wish it! 

Rita. Yes, everything for your sake. Stay vrith him. 
And if I am a hindrance, I vrill give way. 

Allmsbs. You shall never give way. 

Rita. I have given way once before. Made way for 
my own child. Must not that be right ? 

Allmbbs. Oh, but— RiU! 

Rita. You shall be our child, Asta. We will take 
you in the place of Eyolf • For we must have a child to 
draw us together. 

Asta {looking ai him). What do you say» Alfred ? 

Allicebs (doubtfiiUy). I ? 

Rita. You must i You must ! What you need b a 
tranquil, warm, passionless feeling. A child or a sister. 

Allicebs (with a glance at Asta). Ah, a sister 

Asta. Do you wish me to remain here, Alfred ? 

Allmsbs. No, you must go. 

Rita. You cannot! 

Asta. I will and must go away. This very evening. 

Rita. Where are you going? 

Asta. At first only in to town. But afterwards 

BoBGHsiM. Afterwards ? 

Asta. Far, far from here. {Looks at Bobohbim and 
givei him her hand.) I am going with you. 

BoBGHsiM {in radiant joy). Will you, after all! 

Asta. To-morrow you shall hear everything. And 
then you must make your choice. 

BoBGHEiM. Oh, I care for nothing else if I have you, 
Asta! 

Rita. Ah! That is how it is ! 
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AsTA. Good-bye, Rita. {Throwing her arms round 
her neck.) And thanks for all your goodness. (Offering 
her hand.) Good-bye, Alfred. 

Allbiers (opens his arms to her). Asta 

AsTA (shrinking back timidly). Grood-bye — good-bye! 
(To BoBOHEiM.) Come, come. We must hurry. 

(BoBGHEiM sUently presses Allbibbs's and Rita's 
hands, and follows Asta down from the hUl.) 

Allmbrs (standing at the railing and looking over the 
fiord). There comes the steamer. Soon they will be 
gone. 

Rita. And we two alone. 

AuaMERS. It must be so. 

Rita. Can we bear it? 

Ai>i>Bi£B8. We must. 

Rita. Yes, for Asta's sake. 

Allkebs (looking at her). For Asta*s— ? What do 
you mean? 

Rita. She could not stay here. She, too, wished to 
be eveiything to you. As I did. 

Allmebs. For her own sake there was no need for her 
to go. But 

Rita. But ? 

Allmebs. For mine. 

Rita. Alfred! You could think — desire — something 
criminal! Never! 

Allmebs (shaking his head). Oh no, nothing crimi- 
nal. But there is a secret in the family 

RriA. In your family ? 

Allmebs. Yes. Asta and I are free in every way. 

Rita. And you have concealed this from me! 

Allmebs. I only learnt it to-day. 

Rita. From her ? 

ALLHiEBS. Yes. 
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Rita. And then she goes away. 
Allicxbs. Yes, then she goes away. 

Rita. And you did not ask her to remain ? 

AudOffis. It was better for us all that Asta should 

go- 

Rita. How could you do it, Alfred ? I should never 
have been able to do such a thing. Oh, but it is, as I was 
saying — the fishes' blood — ^. No, no — I don't mean it 
It is what is great and pure in you that has gained the 
victory! 

Allmbbs. Oh, it is a long way yet to the victory. 

Rita. Then let us help each other. 

ALLBfEBB. To find happiness again ? 

Rita. Not the happiness we have lost. We shall 
never find that again. But 

AliIi&fERS. But ? 

Rita. Oh, I don't know, Alfred. But there must 
be something to put in its place. 

Allmbbs. Something that would counterbalance the 
loss of happiness, do you mean ? 

Rita. Nothing that would equal happiness. But 
something that might make life livable. 

AiiUfEBS. Then you will live your life by main force ? 
At any price? 

Rita. Yes, Alfred— I will. In spite of all! In spite 
of all. 

Allhiebs iflfler a short silence). Rita — ^I wrote a few 
little verses this afternoon. 

Rita. Could you do that? 

Allmebs. Yes, to-day I could. Would you like to 
hear them ? 

Rita. Yes, I should like to. Is it something about 
me? 
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Allmers. A&out you as well. (Seats himself on the 

bench.) Come and sit down, and I will read them to you. 

(She seats herself on a chair by the table^ opposite to 

him. He takes a piece of paper otdofhis breast 

pocket.) 

AbLifERS (reads). 

They dwelt, these two, in so cosy a house 
In autumn and winter weather. 
Then came the fire — and the house was gone. 
They must search the ashes together. 

For down in the ashes a jewel lies hid, 
Whose brightness the flames could not smother. 
And search they but faithfully, he and she, 
*Twill be found by one or the other. 

But e'en though they find it, the gem they lost. 
The enduring jewel they cherished — 
She ne*er will recover her vanished peace — 
Nor he the joy that has perished. 
(He looks questioningly at Rita.) Did you understand 
that, Rita? 

Rita (rises). Yes. And I understood, too, that you 
did not write those verses about me. 

Allbcers. About whom else ? 

Rita. You wrote them about yourself and Asta. 

Allmers. About little Eyolf in the first place 

Rita. Oh, not at all about the little Eyolf who lies 
out there, deep, deep down. 

Allmers. Rita, Rita, how can you 

Rita. You wrote them about the other one. About 
her whom you used to call little Eyolf when she was a 
child. 
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Allmebs. Both for the big one and the little one. 
And for you too, Rita. I had to give expression to 
something that I can no longer bear in silence. 

Rita. Would it help you if you were free of me ? 

Allmsbs. No. 

Rita. And we cannot live together as man and wife 
either. ' 

AliUfEBS. No. 

Rita. For little Eyolf might see it» perhaps. Who 
knows? And he must not see us living in happiness 
without him. 

AiiUfEBS. Nor could we do so, Rita. Even if we 
wished. 

Rita. No» we could not. (Stops.) But if we could 
call him to life again, Afred! 

Allmebs. What do you mean by that? 

Rita. If we could make him live within us, I mean. 

Allmebs. Oh, he does live within us. In sorrow 
and heartache — and in remorse too* 

Rita. Oh, sorrow and heartache and remorse — that 
is not life at all. They are not for Eyolfs childish soul. 
We must think of something that may fill him with quiet 

Allmebs (shcJcing hit head with a sad smile). As if 
he could see what we are about here! 

Rita. Perhaps he can see, though — in his own way. 
We must live and act as though he were behind us. 
Looking at us. Seeing everything and understanding 
everything. All our actions and all our thoughts. 

Allmebs (wringing his hands). Oh» if he could have 
lived with us. Lived his own life. Now it is as though 
he had never existed. What was he doing here in the 
world, if he was not to 

Rita. He did not live in vain, nevertheless. 
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Allmbrs. Oh, phrases, Rita. {Pointing down over 
the railing.) But listen to them down below. All the 
shrieking, yelling children. All those who let him go 
to destruction. And who did not help him. 

Rita. They will all go to destruction too, Alfred. 
Go to destruction in their unhappy homes. 

Allmbbs. Yes, I daresay you are right. 

Rita. And we stand up here on our height and look 
on. And do not help them. 

Allmers. We ? 

Rita. We could help them, if we wished. But we 
do not. 

Allmers {looking before him). That would be little 
Eyolf s revenge. To repay ^eaXh with life. 

Rita. Then he would not have lived in vain. 

Allmers. Nor died in vain either. 

Rita. K you will — ^we will do it, Alfred. Stand by 
one another like two faithful friends. 

Allmers. Little Eyolf shall continue to live through 
us. 

{He goes to the flagstaff and hoists tlieflag to tlie top.) 

Rita. No more sign of death. That is a relief, Al- 
fred. Oh, what a relief! 

Allmers. Thanks for rousing me to this. 

Rita. Thank little Eyolf. 

Allmers. Yes, him first. — ^In deeds. 

Rita. If only one does not demand happiness — at 
any price — ^I do not see why one should not be able to 
live one's life. 

Allmers. EyolTs memory will teach us how to live 
our lives. 

Rita. Yes, yes, Alfred. And he himself will live in 
them. 
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Rita. Yes, he is living with us. We will never more 
look for him down in the deep, dark, turbid current. 

Aluiers. He is not down there. He is up here on 
earth with us, unseen. Taking part in our daily life. 
Helping us to protect our uncertain, changeable human 
destinies. 

Rita. And if now and then a mysterious Sabbath 
peace descends on our souls ? 

AlIiMEBS. What then, Rita? 

Rita. Do you not think it might be a visit from some 
one who is gone ? 

AiiTiMERS. Who knows ? We will look for those who 
are gone. Perhaps we shall catch sight of them. 

Rita. Little Eyolf. And big Eyolf. Where shall 
we look for them, Alfred ? 

Allmbrs. Upwards. 

Rita {nods in approval). Yes, yes, upwards! 

Allmers. Upwards — ^towards the stars. And to- 
wards the great silence. 

Rita (giving him her hand). Thanks! 
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FROM THE FIRST ACT 

Mbs. Bobkman. He thinks, what is the truth, that 
you are ashamed of us — that you despise us. And do 
you pretend that you don't? Were you not once plan- 
ning to adopt him? To make him change his name? 
Call himself Rentheim. Erhard Rentheim. 

Miss Rentheim. That was at the height of the scan- 
dal — when the case was before the courts. 

Mbs. Bobkman. Yes, then you wished me to lose 
my boy too. As I lost everything — everything else. I 
was only to be left with the dishonoured name. I alone. 
It was good enough for me to be called Borkman. 

Miss Rentheim. I have no such designs now. 

Mbs. Bobkman. And it would not matter if you had. 
For in that case what would become of hb mission ? No, 
thank you. Erhard no longer needs you. And there- 
fore he is as good as dead to you — and you to him. 

Miss Rentheim (wUh an outbursf) . Can you say that, 
Gunhild! 

Mbs. Bobkman. He has promised me that He has 
sworn it to me. Now you know it. 

Miss Rentheim (firmly ^ with resohdion). We shall 
see. For now I shall remain out here. 



SECOND ACT 



The great gallery on the first fi^oor of the Borkman house. 
The walls are covered wUh Jaded tapestries^ repre- 
senting hunting-scenes^ gods, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses^ all in faded colours. A folding-door to the 
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It^t and further forward a piano. In the left-hand 
earner^ at the back, a door, ctd in the tapeHry, and 
covered with tapestry, without any frame. Against 
the middle of the right wall, a desk, with books and 
papers. Further forward on the same side, a sofa 
wUh a UMe and chairs in front of it. The furniture 
is aU of a stiff Empire style. A lighted chandelier 
hangs from the ceUing. 

( Jbnb Bobxman stands by the piano, with a mtuic^stand 
in front of him, playing the violin. Frida Fold ad 
sits at the instrument, accompanying him.) 

(BoBXMAN is a slender man of middle height, well on in 
the sixties. His appearance is distinguished, his 
profile finely cut; he has white hair and is dean^ 
shaven. He is in evening dress, with a black coat 
and a white necktie. Frida Foldai> it o girl of sev- 
enteen, pretty, pale, wilh a somewhat weary and over- 
strained expression. She is cheaply dressed in dark 
clothes.) 

(They are playing the last bars of a piece ofBeetho- 
ven.) 
BoBKMAN (lowers the violin and remains standing at 

the mimc-stand.) It went passably well this evening. 

You are getting on» Miss Foldal. 

Frida. Oh, I have had so little practice as yet, un- 
fortunately. I am so badly wanting in profid^K^. 
BoRKMAN. You have the fire of music in you. And 

to have fire in one*s soul — that is the decisive thing. 

The decisive thing in every relation ct life. (Turning 

over the pages cfthe music book.) Let me see — . What 

shall we take next 

Frida (looks at her watch). I beg your pardon, Mr. 

Borkman — but I am afraid I must go. 

BoRKMAN. Are you going already ? 
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Frjda (rises). I really must. I have an engagement 
this evening. 

BoBKMAN. Are you to play for dancing? 

Frida. Yes» there is to be a dance after supper. 

BoBKMAN (places his violin and bow on the piano). 
Do you like playing dance music — in private circles, I 
mean? 

FROM THE THIRD ACT 

BoBKMAN. But it does not know why I did it; why I 
had to do it. And that is what I want to explain. 

Mb8. Borkmax. Reasons acquit no one. 

BoRKMAN. They may acquit one in one's own eyes. 

Mrs. Borkman. Oh, let all that alone. I have 
thought over that business enough and to spare* 

Borkman. I too. During those six years in my cell 
I had time to think it over. And during the eight years 
up there in the gallery I have had still more ample time. 
I have gone over the whole case again — by myself. I 
have turned every one of my actions upside down and 
inside out. Backwards and forwards. And the final 
judgment I have come to is this: the one person I have 
sinned against is — myself. 

Mrs. Borkmax. And what about me ? What about 
your son ? 

Borkmax. You and he are included in what I mean 
when I say myself. 

Mrs. Borkmax. And what about the hundreds of 
others, then — the people they say you have ruined ? 

Borkmax. I had power in my hands. And these 
others did not concern me. 

Mrs. Borkman. No, no, there may be something in 
that 
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BoBXMAN. If the others had had the power, do you 
think they would not have acted exactly as I did ? 
Mbb. Bobkman. They would not— most ct them. 



FROM THE FOURTH ACT 

Ell4 Renthbih. a long sleep, I think! 

Mbs. Bobkman. Ella! {To The Maid.) Go for 
help. Men and horses. 

(The Maid goe$ out to the righi.) 

Mbs. Bobkman (behind the bench). The night air has 
killed him. 

Ella Renthsim. So it appears. Will you not look 
at him? 

Mbs. Bobkman. No, no, no. He could not stand 
the fresh air. 

Ella Rentheim (node douHy). It must be so. The 
cold has killed him. 

Mbs. Bobkman. Oh, Ella, the cold had killed him 
long ago. 

Ella Rentheim. Us too. 

Mbs. Bobkman. You are right 

Ella Rentheim. We are three dead beings^we 
three here. 

Mbs. Bobkman. We are. And now I think we two 
may hold out our hands to each other, Ella. 

Ella Rentheim (quietly). Over the third. Yes. 
(Mbs. Bobkman behind the bench, and Ella Ren- 
theim tn/nmt of it, take each other* s hand.) 
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NOTES AND DRAFT 

The first act passes in the summer. Fashionable bath- 
ing establishment on the sea coast. 

Second act up at a health resort, high in the moun- 
tains. 

Third act among glaciers and precipices on the western 
slope. * 

He is a sculptor. Elderly. Famous. Newly mar- 
ried. Returning from honeymoon. He has taken her 
"up into a high mountain and shown her all the glory 
of Uie world." And so he won her. She is young» bright 
and joyous. They are both radiantly happy. Now he 
will bc^n to enjoy life. 

Then it is that he meets **his first love'* at the bath- 
ing establishment The one he has forgotten. She who 
has never forgotten. Clad in white. Accompanied by 
her nurse. She was of rich family. Left her home and 
went away with him» the young, poor, unknown future 
artist Became his model. Then she broke with him 
and left him. Has since been married to another and 
divorced. Then married again. He committed suicide. 
All this happened abroad. 

CHARACTERS 

The Doctor at the Baths, an intelligent man, still young. 

The Inspector at the Baths. Fussy. Goes about 
among the visitors, spreading gossip. 

The 6068IPING Ladt from the capital. Has the reputa- 
tion among the visitors of being extremely amusing. 
Malicious from thoughtlessness. 
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BfANT VisiTOBS at the Baths, with their Childrbn. 

A Waiter at the Bath Hotel. 

Waitresses. 

The Sportsman from the mountains. 

Stubow. Rambow. 

Professor Erik Stubow» famous sculptor. 

SCENARIO 

Stubow and Maia. 

The former and the Inspector. 

The former and the strange lady in white with her 
nurse. They go into the pavilion. 

The former, the lady from the capital and other ladies. 
The ladies go off after a short scene. 

The mountain sportsman ^arrives with his servant and 
dogs from the steamer. Servant and dogs out to the 
right 

Stubow, Maia, the Sportsman and the Inspector. 

The Sportsman and Maia out to the right 

The strange lady in from the left 

The Inspector goes into the hotel. 

The lady and Stubow alone. Dialogue. 

Maia comes back. The lady off. 

Stubow and Maia decide to go to the mountain health 
resort 

In this country only the mountains give an echo, not 
the men and women. 



He was a diplomatist, a distinguished Russian [Bul- 
garian] diplomatist Him I managed to drive out of his 
mind, mad, incurably mad. It was great sport while it 
was in the doing. I could have laughed within me. If 
I had anything within me. 
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So that was Heir von Satow. 

No, my second husband was called Satow. He was 
a Russian. 

And where is he 

I have killed him. 

Killed! 

Killed him with a fine sharp dagger which I had with 
me in bed 

[Don't believe you 

Indeed you may believe it] 

Have you never had children. 

Yes» many children 

And where are they now 

I killed them. 

Now you are telling lies, Irene. [All this.] 

Killed them [murdered them pitilessly] as soon as they 
came into the world. [Long, long before.] One after 
the other. 

Religious brooding? 

No, I have never 

Some of the strings of your nature have broken. 
Does not that always happen when a human being 
dies? 

First became famous through Irene — ^Now he will live 
and enjoy his youth over again with another. Then he 
alters the statue into a group. Irene becomes a second- 
ary figure in the work that made him famous 

First a single statue; then a group. Then she left him. 

Our life was not that of two human beings 

What was it then 

Only that of artist and model. 
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ted ACT. 

ChQdren playing on the upland. 

Profesior Rnbek is sitting on the bench and looking 
at their play. 

Maia comes to look for him. Scene between them. 

Irene with a band of children advances over the up- 
land. 

The bear hunter comes and fetches Maia. 

Irene and Rubek. Great scene. 

Something is locked up in me 

You took the key with you 

When we dead awaken 

What do we see then ? 

We see that we have never lived. 



U^ Come down again as fast as you can 
The mist is upon us 

We will go up above the mists. 

But you must pass through them first 

Oh, how I shall rejoice and sing, if I get down with a 
whole skin 

The hut by the Lake of Taunitz. There it lies 

Great, white swans are dipping their necks in the 
water. 
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THE RESURRECTION DAY 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

BT 

HENRIK IBSEN 
1899 

FROM THE THIRD ACT 

Maia (interrupting) . Was it not a strange chance that 
we four should meet here on the wild mountain side ? 

Professor Rubek. You with an eagle-shooter, and I 
with — (to Irene) — ^well, what do I come with? 

Irene. With a shot eagle. 

Maia. Shot? 

Irene. Shot in the wing, Mrs. Rubek. 

Maia. Rubek — ^there seems to be something good and 
reconciling in our meeting here for the last time. 

Professor Rxtbek. Never to see each other again. 
If you wish the same as I do. 

Maia. With all my heart I do. 

UiJHEiM. Then all is well. I would rather have 
carried her oflF — by force — violently — but let that be 

Maia. Then I will say good-bye to you, Rubek. 

Professor Rxtbek. I have done you a great wrong. 
I, too, have taken you by force- 



Maia. Yes, when you bought me 

Professor Rxtbek (nods). — bought you, in spite ot 
all the ferment ot open-air life in you. 

523 
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Maia. And if you now set me free so easily [and 
cheerfully], it is because you want to be free yourself. 

Professor Rubek. Yes, I could not bear it any 
longer. 

Maia. If we had not been joined together in wedlock, 
as it is called, you would have borne it longer. 

Profbbsor Rubek. You too! You too, Maia. You 
have spent days and nights regretting it. 

Ulfheim. Don*t think of that now. Here we meet 
and here we part Here we will hold our feast. 

Maia. A feast here ? Where will you get the cham- 
pagne from, Mr. Ulfheim ? 

Ulfheim. Champagne ? Must there be champagne ? 

Maia. Nothing less will do! 

Ulfheim. Then, upon my soul, you shall have it! 
(He takes a key from his pocket, opens the door of 
the shooting hut and goes in,) 

Maia (looking after him). What is he doing now? 

Professor Rubek. He is making a clatter with 
knives and forks. And with glasses. He is preparing 
the feast for us. 

(Ulfheim com^ out, bringing a tray covered with a 
cloth, '^h bottles of wine and cold m>eats, and puis 
it down on the stone table.) 

Maia. But what in the world ! 

Ulfheim. You will have to take pot luck, ladies and 
gentlemen. This was really intended only for two. But 
our guests are welcome. (Ulfheim opens a bottle ofcham^ 
pagne.) [(softly,) Lars is a good fellow. He knows 
me. Looks after everything.] 

Maia (in a half whisper). Oh, you base criminal! 

Ulfheim. No reproaching your comrade. (Pouring 
out the wine,) Only intended for two, as I said. We 
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men must make shift with beer glasses. (Hands the 
glasses round and raises his glass,) Your health, ladies 
and gentlemen! (To Maja.) What shall the toast be» 
Madam? 

Maia. Freedom shall be the toast! 

(She empties her glass at one draught.) 

Professob Rubek. Yes, let freedom be the toast 

(He empties his glass.) 

Irene. And a toast for those who have the courage 
to use it. 

(She sips at her glass and throws the rest on the 
ground.) 

Ulfheim. Thanks for the toast, Madam. I take it 
for myself. For / have never lacked courage to use my 
freedom! (He drinks and fills the glasses again.) And 
now a toast to the hunt for the new life! I have a castle 
to oflfer her who follows me 

Maia. No castle! I won*t own it! 

Ulfheim. You may want it in time. In a year or 
two perhaps all the rest will be done with. 

Maia. Hurrah! Then we shall be altogether free. 

(Empties her glass.) 

Ulfheim. Then we shall only have this hut left. 

Maia. We can set fire to that. Bum it down any day 
we like. 

Ulfheim. But first live — ^live in it! 

Maia. Live the new life, yes! 

Ulfh. And now we take our leave. 

Prof. R. No doubt we shall meet down at the hotel. 

Ulf. Scarcely. Before you come down, I shall be 
gone. 

Prof. R. Are you going with him, Maia? 

M. Yes, I am going with him. 
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Pbof. R. And we are going further over the moun- 
tains. 

Ulf. Shall we not warn him ? 

M. (jrifuggling for a mometd with kersey). No. Let 
him choose his own way* 

Ulth. (raising his hat). A pleasant trip among the 
mountains. 

(Silent leave-4akings are exchanged. ULTHBUf and 
Maia begin to descend the precipice at the back,) 

Ulfh. Take care. It is a deadly dangerous way we 
are going. 

M. (bettoeen jest and earnest). You must take the re- 
sponsibility for us both. 

(They continue to climb down and are no longer 
seen.) 

Prof. R. [(taith a breath of relief). Now I am free!] 
So lightly and cheerfully could she leave me. 

Irene. She is awakened. 

Prof. R. Awakened? 

Irene. From life's deep, heavy sleep. Even as she 
descends into the ravine, she is being carried upwards 
towards her bright native heights — without her knowing 
it 

Prof. R. To me she is dead. Then let her live 
[—or rest]. 

Irene. Did you not murder her a little every day 
— when you were living together? 

Prof. R. I? 

Irene. As you murdered me a little every day. 
Sucked her blood too — ^to support yourself 

Prof. R. Never! Against you I have sinned. But 
never against her. Never agunst any other. 

Irene. Then perhaps that very thing was death to 
her. 
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Prof. R. No one else in the world concerns us. We 
can now be everything to each other. 

Irene. Now! 

Prop. R, Yes, now. Come, Irene, before we go 
home we will climb up on yonder peak and look far out 
over the country and all its glory. 

Irene. Driving clouds are sweeping up the mountain 
side. 

Prof. R. But the peak rises clear of them. 

Irene. And you will go up there ? 

Prof. R. -With you. I will live the resurrection day 
and reshape it in a new image — in your image, Irene. 

Irene. In mine ? 

Prof. R. In yours, as you now are. 

Irene. And do you know what I am now ? 

Prof, R. Be what you please. For me, you are 
what I see in you. 

Irene. I have stood on the turn-table [in the glare 
of electric lamps, amid the blaring of trumpets], naked, 
and made a show of myself to hundreds of men- after 
you. 

Prof. R. It was I that drove you to the turn-table — 
blind as I then was — ^I, who placed the dead clay-image 
above the happiness of life — of love — not a hairsbreadth 
has this lowered you in my eyes. 

Irene. Nor in my own. But the desire of life is dead 
in me. Now I have arisen, and see that life lies dead. 
All life lies on its bier — (The clouds sink slowly dovm 
like a damp mist.) See how the shroud is closing in on 
us! But I will not die again, Arnold! — Save me! Save 
me, if you can and will! 

Prof. R. Up above the mists I have a glimpse of the 
mountain peak. It stands there glittering in the sunrise 
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— there it is we must go — through the mists of night up 
into the light of morning. 

(The mists dose in thicker and thicker over the scene, 
R. and Ibenx step down into the veil of mist and 
are gradually lost to sight.) 
( The head of the Sister of Merct appears, searching, 

in a r\fl in the mist.) 
(High up above the sea of mist the mountain peak 
shines in the morning sun.) 
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